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THE TWO WORLDS. 


Two worlds there are. To one our eyes we 
strain— 
Whose magic joys we shall not see again: 
Bright haze of morning veils its glimmer- 
ing shore. 
Ah, truly breathed we there 
Intoxicating air— 
Glad were our hearts in that sweet realm of 
Nevermore. 


The lover there drank her delicious breath 
Whose love has yielded since to change or 
death ; 
The mother kissed her child, whose days 
are o’er. 
Alas ! too soon have fled 
The irreclaimable dead: 
We see them—visions strange—amid the 
Nevermore. 


The merry song some maiden used to sing— 
The brown, brown hair that once was wont to 
clin 
To long clay-cold: to the very core 
They strike our weary hearts, 
As some vexed memory starts 
From that long faded land—the realm of 
Nevermore. 


It is perpetual summer there. But here 
ly we may remember rivers clear, 
And harebells quivering on the meadow- 
floor. 
For brighter bells and bluer, 
For tenderer hearts and truer 
People that happy land—the realm of 
Nevermore. 


Upon the frontier of this shadowy land 
We, pilgrims of eternal sorrow, stand : 
What realm lies forward, with its happier 
store 
Of forests green and deep, 
Of valleys hushed in sleep, 
And lakes most peaceful ? Tis the land 
of Evermore. 


Very far off its marble cities seem— 
Very far off—beyond our sensual dream— 
Its woods, unruffled by the wild wind’s 
roar: 
Yet does the turbulent surge 
’ Howl on its very verge. 
One moment—and we breathe within the 
Evermore. 


They whom we loved and lost so long ago 
Dwell in those cities, far from mortal woe— 
Haunt those fresh woodlands, whence sweet 
carollings soar. 
Eternal peace have they : 
God wipes their tears away : 
They drink that river of life which flows for 
Evermore. 





Thither we hasten through these regions dim, 
But lo, the wide wings of the Seraphim 
Shine in the sunset! On that joyous shore 
Our lightened hearts shall know 
The life of long ago 
The sorrow-burdened past shall fade for 
Evermore. 
Mortimer Co.urns. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 





PALMER’S STATUE OF “THE WHITE 
CAPTIVE.” 
[Now exhibiting in New York.] 
BY H. T.. TUCKERMAN. 
Ye who believe humanity, when shorn 


Of all the mortal guards that shield our life, 


Despoiled and outraged, powerless, forlorn— 
No inward armor hath to meet the strife : 
Gaze on her gentle offspring naked here, 
And girt with savage foes; the soft wrists 


und, 
The breath suspended in the gasp of fear ; 
And from the feet that consecrate the ground, 
Up to the virgin lips and earnest brow, 
Behold her soul! triumphant! Nerves may 
uail 
And fibres quiver,—yet a beauty now, 
Transcending nature, thrills those features 


‘ pale, 
As, through her anguish, Love and Faith we see 
Not vainly strive to set the captive free. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 





FASHIONABLE ANTHEM. 


Lone live our gracious queen, 
Who won’t wear crinoline, 
Long live the queen ! 
May her example spread, 
Broad skirts be narrowed, 
Long trains be shortened ; 
Long live the queen ! 


Oh! storm of scorn arise, 
Scatter French fooleries, 

And make them pall. 
Confound those hoops and things, 
Frustrate those horrid springs, 
And India rubber rings, 

. Deuce take.them all ! 


May dresses flaunting wide 
Fine figures cease to hide ; 

Let feet be seen ; 
Girls to good taste return, 
Paris flash modes unlearn, 
No more catch fire and burn, 

Thanks to the queen. 

—Punch, 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


1, Erdkundeim Verhdlin. zur Natur u. Gesch. 
der Menschen, oder allgemeine verglei- 
chende Geographie. Von Dr. C. Ritter. 
Asien. VIUI.—ii. Sinai Halbinsel, 1848. 
VIIl.—iii. Paldstina, 1850-51. VIII. 
—iv. Juddéa, 1852. Berlin. 

2. Sinai and Palestine in connection with 
their History. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, 
Oxford, and Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford. Fifth Edi- 
tion. London, 1858. 

8. Later Biblical Researches in Palestine 
and the adjacent Regions : a Journal of 
Travels in the year 1852. By Edward 
Robinson, Eli Smith, and others. Drawn 
up from the original Diaries, with His- 
torical Illustrations, by Edward Robin- 
son, D.D. and LL.D., Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. London, 1856. 

4, A Handbook for Travellers in Syria and 
Palestine. London, Paris, and Malta, 
1858. ea : 

. Memoir to accompany the Map of the 
Holy Land poe, Ae b ¢ W. M. 
Van de Velde, late Lieut. Dutch R. N., 
etc., ete. Gotha, 1858. 

. Sermons, chiefly on Old Testament Histo- 
ries, from texts in the Sunday Lessons. 
By John Hampden Gurney, M.A., Rec- 
tor of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. London, 
1856. 

. Scripture Biography. By the Ven. R. 
W. Evans, M. A., Archdeacon of West- 
moreland, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
‘Cambridge. 3 Vols. London, 1834- 
1848. 

. Practical Sermons on the Characters of 
the Old Testament, adapted as far as 
possible to the course of the Christian 
Year. By the Rev. E. Monro, M.A,, 
Incumbent of Harrow Weald. 3 Vols. 
London, 1855-1858. 

9. Daily Bible Illustrations. By John 

Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. 8 Vols. Edinburgh 
and London, 1850-1854. 

10. Undesigned Coincidences in the Writ- 
ings both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, an Argument for their Veracity. 
By the Rev. ¢ J. Blunt, B.D., Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Third 
Edition. London, 1850. 


THERE is no doubt that peculiar difficulties 
are connected with the study of the Old Tes- 
tament, and that of late some of these diffi- 
culties have been felt more than formerly, or 
at least have been obtruded more prominently 
on general notice. This is probably an ad- 
vantage, rather than a loss, to the cause of re- 
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ligion.. Each age seems to have its own ap- 
pointed work in the progress of theological 
science. And something is always gained 
when the hard parts of a subject are distin- 
guished from the rest. A problem, once dis- 
tinctly stated, is often not far from its solu- 
tion, 
~ Thus much will be granted by all in refer- 
ence to the Old Testament, that individual 
characters play a conspicuous part in it, and 
that its local association of incidents both 
great and small, with the aspects of outward 
scenery is peculiarly close. We are therefore 
under great obligations to those who enable 
us to study this part of the sacred Scriptures 
biographically and topographically. The 
value of this kind of aid in the instruction 
of the young can hardly be over estimated. 
Much improvement is perceptible in the 
Scripture helps which are published for their 
benefit ; but authors, educators, and preachers 
do not always seem aware of the stores which 
are indirectly available for this important 
part of instruction, Our own age is pecu- 
liarly rich in materials for this purpose. In’ 
whatever else, as regards religion, it may be 
defective or hostile, its travellers, naturalists, 
and geographers have given us large acces- 
sions which we are bound to use. ‘Lhe last 
half century has done more than all the cen- 
turies which preceded it, in furnishing an 
exact topographical basis for the facts of 
sacred history. 
We are the more disposed to put a high 
estimate on this kind of geographical com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, in proportion 
as we are aware of the difficulties connected 
with some of the dates of Jewish history. ’ 
The topographical basis is quite as valuable 
as the chronological. “ He that holds a reed 
in one hand,” says an old and famous writer, 
“to mete the Topography, and an houre- 
glasse in the other to measure the Chronol- 
ogy of the Scripture, shall meet with as many, 
if not more uncertainties, in the latter as the 
former.” * With regard to chronology it 


must be admitted that manuscripts are very 
+ 

* Fuller's “ Pisgah-sight of Palestine” (London, 
1650), p. 2. A little afterwards, commenting on 
St. Paul’s words in Acts, xvii. 26, he says: “ We 
may see here Divinity the Queene waited on by 
three of her principall Ladies of honour; viz., Skill 
in Genealogies, concerning the persons of men and 
their pedegrees, Chronology, in the exact compu- 
tation of the times before appointed, Geography, 
in the measuring out the limits of the severall na- 
tions. 
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liable to errors in figures: whereas geograph- 
ieal facts, as it has been well said, are pecu- 
liarly stubborn things: they are witnesses 
always at hand, to be compared and cross ex- 
amined again and again. And we may say 
further, that for a clear pereeption of the sig- 
nificance of transactions, for the harmonizing 
of biographical incidents, and generally for 
the moral ends which we have in view when 
we read the Scripture, a vivid realization of 
local influence is of more value than minute 
knowledge of the details of chronology. 
Those writers help us most who can directly 
present to us the characters of the Bible in 
their unity and full expressiveness, But no 
inconsiderable aid is derived from those who 
truly and fitly describe the scenes on which 
the sacred dramas were successively enacted. 
Our best acknowledgments are due to all, 
whether to those who supply the frame for 
the picture, or put the picture within the 
frame. 

The titles of ten works are placed at the 
head of this article. All are-contributions 
of considerable value towards the intelligent 
study of the Old Testament. The veteran 
Ritter, who has done more than any other 
man for that science which unfolds the history 
of the civilization of man in connection with 
the phenomena and capabilities of the earth 
which he inhabits, has travelled slowly since 
1812 through a long series of eighteen vol- 
umes from China and the confines of the Pa- 
cific, to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
to those islands of the Archipelago which are 
the stepping-stones to Europe. ‘Two volumes 
of this great work on the physical and polit- 
ical geography of the Asiatic continent * are 
devoted to Arabia in general, one to the 
Sinaitic district, three to Palestine Proper, 
and two to the rest of Syria. The author has 
now entered on the concluding portion of his 
task, the description of Asia Minor. Our 

* Strictly speaking, the Sinaitie volume is the 
first part of the second section of the eighth vol- 
ume of the “ Erdkunde von Asien.” The second 

art of this huge section of a volume is subdivided 
into two portions, and a supplement (each sepa- 
rately bound), containing respectively the Jordan- 
district, the coast-district, and the midland regions 
of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. Then follow the 
two volumes (1854, 1855) on Pheenicia, Lebanon, 
and Northern Syria ; the second containing Anti- 
och, Palmyra, and Damascus. The six volumes 
form a complete work. At the end of the third 
and sixth are indices. The reader who wishes 
to save himself time, as well he may, in consultin 


these volumes, should look at the admirably classi- 
fied tables of contents prefixed to each. 


business is with the parts which were pub- 
lished between 1848 and 1852. 

In 1838 Dr. Robinson gave to the world 
his celebrated “ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine.” No other writer has done so much for 
the ascertaining and fixing of individual biblical 
sites. He has now added a supplementary vob 
ume, containing the results of another journey 
undertaken in 1852. The earlier work is re- 
published uniformly. In this reprint we miss 
the large type and the clear, open shading of 
the maps, which made the first edition so 
pleasant both for reading and reference. The 
present map is done by the now eminent 
chartographer Kiepert, whom in his first edi- 
tion Dr. Robinson described as “a young 
scholar of great talent and promise in Berlin,” 
where the manuscript was prepared. k is 
doubtless minutely accurate ; but the scale is 
so small, and the details are so numerous, that 
it is painful to the eye. Great as are our ob- 
ligations to Dr. Robinson, we cannot allow 
our tribute of thanks to be altogether un- 
mixed with regret. His own work is so solid 
and so good that he might afford to take 
more notice of other laborers, whose claims 
likewise are great. His style is not attractive 
There is a monotonous uniformity in all his 
works, and a certain dryness in the enumera- 
tion of facts, which at times becomes weari- 
some, Not so with the next book on our list, 
If there is a dull and Jeaden atmosphere over 
the scene as described by the American tray- 
eller, the Oxford professor’s sky is always full 
of brilliant lights. The “Sinai and Pales 
tine” of Canon Stanley is in the hands of all 
readers. It is, as they have doubtless ob- 
served, not strictly a systematic work on the 
Geography of the Holy Land ; * still less is it 
a History of the Holy People; but it is in- 
tended to elucidate the relation in which they 
stand to one another. The book is full of 
life and reality, The historical circumstances 
of each successive locality are grouped into a 
picture, sometimes ingenious, but always de- 
lightful and instructive. Even the maps are 
made subservient to this end of vivid repre- 
sentation: for they are not merely delinea- 
tions of ground in the ordinary conventional 
sense, but are so tinted as to give the colors 
ing which the various regions actually present 
to the eye. j 


* As a convenient and well-arranged manual, 





nothing has been published so good as Raumer’s 
“ Palistina.” 
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Mr. Porter’s treatise is a Travellers’ Hand- 
book, one of the series which, beginning with 
Switzerland and the customary routes through 
Belgium and Germany, is now embracing al- 
most all the countries which attract the ad- 
venture and curiosity of English tourists. It 
is avowedly, in part, a compilation; but it is 


‘the compilation of a man who is minutely ac- 


quainted with the land of which he writes, 
and who has journeyed through it in various 
directions. Though the transcription of con- 
siderable portions is frankly acknowledged, 
he is still a greater debtor to others than he 
always confesses.* Possibly there has been 
some haste in the revision of the pages: 
otherwise we might say that some blemishes 


are unscholar-like+ The map is simply Dr. 


Robinson’s, divided conveniently into two 
parts. 

Of Van de Velde’s beautiful representation 
of the country we may safely assert that it 
supersedes all earlier publications of the kind. 
Other good niaps of Palestine have indeed 
been compiled during the last half century: 
among which we may particularly mention 
that of Berghaus, published in 1835, with an 
explanatory memoir ; that of Zimmermann in 
1850, which accompanied Ritter’s volumes ; 
and that of Kiepert in 1852. But the map 
of Van de Velde far surpasses them all in ful- 
ness and accuracy, in clear delineation, and 
(no slight recommendation) in the cheerful 
and pleasing character of its coloring and 
shading.t The author had great advantages 
for the task from his previous experience in 


* The description of the ascent of Jebel-Mousa 
(p. 83) has been pointed out to us as a condensa- 
tion of Robinson, i. pp. 151-154. To this we can 
make no objection, Nor need we perhaps, in the 
account of Antioch, censure the similarity of parts 
of p. 605 to parts of vol. i. p. 148, of Smith’s 
“Dictionary of Geography.” But we think the 
due limits are exceeded, when a writer’s treatment 
of a subject is very characteristic, and when that 
treatment is borrowed without acknowledgment, or 
when the inverted commas mark only a part of 
what is taken. In illustration of this remark, we 
may ask our readers to compare Porter, p. 219, on 
Bethel, with Stanley, pp. 216, 217, and P. pp. 386, 
887, on Sisera, with S. pp. 331, 332. 

t+ As specimens, we give the following:—Sozo- 
mon, p. 72. Trachonites, 295. Jeraticus, 309. 
Zuave, 442. Philopater, 605. At p..834 are two 
extraordinary mistakes in a quotation from Horace. 
For a similar {nstance, see p. 401. From the ocea- 
sional occurrence of “ would” for “ should” in 
these volumes, we mie suppose Mr. Porter to be 
a Scotchman. But this is impossible; for on p. 
884 he writes “ clacken for “ clachan.” 

t The relative scales of Robinson’s and Van de 
Velde’s maps are represented by the fractions 
1-800,000 and 1-815,000. . 


the hydrographical surveys of the Dutch 
navy. But the construction of this map was 
ajmost the settled purpose of a life; and, un- 
dertaken as a labor of love, it was prosecuted 
and compjeted with a serious sense of relig- 
ious duty. The narrative of Van de Velde’s 
Ljourney,*—a narrative which (though per- 
haps, as the Germans would say, too subjec- 
tive) is alike remarkable for its devout and 
Christian spirit and its rich stores of Scriptural 
illustration,—was given to the world before 
his ultimate task was completed. With the 
map is now published a companion volume, 
containing a detailed analysis and itineraries ; 
tables of geographical positions and eleva- 
tions; and an admirable index t of the an- 
cient names which have been identified, the 
dates and authorship of the identifications be- 
ing conscientiously stated. We believe it will 
be agreed by all who have examined the sub- 
ject, that the five authors whom we have 
enumerated have, by well-arranged stores of 
learning, by careful and patient personal in- 
quiry, by picturesque grouping, by practically 
useful suggestions and good topographical 
delineation, combined to place the geography 
of the Old Testament on a level immeasura- 
bly higher than any that had been previously 
attained. 

We could not use similar language of any 
group of works on the Biography of the Old 
Testament. Much is expected from Professor 
Stanley’s Oxford Lectures. The books, how- 
ever, which we have put together in our list 
are in various degrees, and for various reasons, 
well worthy of notice. Mr. Gurney’s volume 
is an unpretending collection 6f sermons, 
marked by good sense and sound doctrine, 
The name of Archdeacon Evans is a familiar 
and honored name in Cambridge ; and is also 
well known to the public in connection with a 
series of works characterized by poetic thought 
and practical usefulness. These volumes of 
Scripture Biography have something of the 
meditative (perhaps we ought to say, dreamy) 

* “Narrative of a Journey through Syria and 
Palestine, in 1861 and 1852.” Edinburgh and 
London, 1864. 

t The best features of a recent work by Pro- 
fessor Osburn, of Roanoake College, Virginia 
(“ Palestine, Past and Present;*? London and New 
York, 1859), are the geographical index and the 
clear, open shading of the map. America is very 
prolific of books on the Holy Land. Another, 
which has lately appeared, is by Dr. Thomson, a 
medical missionary, who has long resided there. 


(“The. Land and the Book;” London and New 
York, 1859). 
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air of the “ Rectory of Valehead;” but they 
show the hand of a Christian scholar, and 
their high religious standard’ is that which 
has rebuked and aided many a minister of the 
gospel in the “ Bishopric of souls.” One of 
the features of Mr. Monro’s “ Practical Ser- 
mons on the Old Testament” is a deep ap- 
preciation of the varieties of human character 
and a sympathizing sense of the pressure of 
circumstances. Some of their theological 
statements are, in our opinion, questionable ; 
and several passages will be thought fanciful ; 
but we know few better contributions towards 
the understanding of ‘the men and women 
avho lived under the old dispensations. In 
this enumeration it would not be right to 
leave out the name of Dr. Kitto, whose other 
works on Palestine are well known, and who 
in eight little volumes has popularized, for the 
benefit of families and schools, a large amount 
of knowledge not otherwise so. conveniently 
accessible. Lastly, we come to Professor 
Blunt’s “ Undesigned Coincidences.” He 
treads here, firmly yet warily, in Paley’s 
steps. Every page is a specimen of his strong, 
shrewd sense and manly style. These lectures 
were published before the appearance of the 
recent important contributions to biblical 
topography. But he too (as, for instance, in 
his remarks on the position of the tribe of 
Ephraim in the Holy Land, with its religious 
capital at Shiloh and its political capital at 
Shechem) * shows a full appreciation of the 
value of geographical relations in elucidating 
coherence of events and consistency of narra- 
tive. 

The history of the Jewish people is the 
most remarkable of all histories. But it is 
equally true, in one respect at least, that the 
geography of the Jewish land is the most 
remarkable of all geographies, The extraor- 
dinary depression of the Jordan valley, though 
the measurements are now exactly given 
through the observation of Lynch and others, 
is hardly yet as familiar as it ought to be. t 
There is no such second gash on the surface 
of the earth. Patermann, in one of his geo- 
graphical papers, puts the matter before the 


\ 
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Sea on the level and at the distance of Hal- 
berstadt. This is a fall of three thousand or 
four thousand feet within an interval of less 
than twenty miles. In the biblical narrative, 
too, this valley or plain of the Jordan is of 
the utmost interest. Here the political his- 
tory of the Jews really began. Over this 
level, to the western hills beyond, the last 
gaze of Moses was directed. Here was the 
starting-point of Joshua’s campaigns. Here 
the separating line of the eastern and western 
tribes. Here the last scene of Elijah’s life, 
Here too his antitype John the Baptist in- 
augurated the Gospel history. In fact, as 
Elijah is biographically the link between the 
Old Testament and the New, so is the Jordan 
geographically. In the course of theology the 
basin of this river might be taken as our 
starting-point, as Ritter takes it in the course 
of physical delineation. The whole of -his 
fifteenth volume is devoted to this valley, in 
which the Jordan descends, by a curious sym- 
metry, after being on the level of the Medi- 
terranean at the Lake of Merom, first to six 
hundred and fifty feet below that level at 
the Sea of Tiberias, and then to exactly the 
double of that depression at the Dead Sea. 
Leaving this district, our description naturally 
falls into two divisions,—first, of the eastern 
highlands which rise abruptly like a wall into 
a broad, pastoral region of downs and forests, 
and then slope away through desert to the 
steppes of the Euphrates,—and secondly, of 
the western highlands, which also rise ab- 
ruptly from the sultry plain of Jericho and 
descend by a longer and more gradual incli- 
nation to the green plain along the coast, 
which is thus sheltered from the hot eastern 
winds as well as refreshed by the breezes from 
the sea. The high eastern district, the inher- 
itance of the two tribes and a half, was rather 
a border-land than an essential part of the 
country in which the sacred history was un- 
folded; but the vision which Jacob saw at 
Mahanaim in anticipation of his meeting with 
Esau, the associations of Ruth’s early life, the 
sieges of Ramoth Gilead, and many other im- 
pressive episodes of the history, invest these 


German reader by supposing the summit of | comparatively unexplored uplands with pecu- 
liar interest. In traversing the western “ hill 
country” from north to south, as traveller 
after traveller has recently done year by years 
the plain along the coast is constantly visible. 
From its broadest part near the Egyptian 
frontier it gradually narrows northwards, as 


the Brocken four hundred feet higher than it 
is, and Jerusalem placed there, and the Dead 


* Pp. 176, 177. 
+ It is evident that even Dr. Robinson, when he 
ublished his first edition, was far from appreciat- 
ing the state of the case. 
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the coast recedes to the east and the range 
of Mount Carmel advances north-west to its 
commanding promontory. The level ground 
runs round the promontory like a fringe, and 
then, after expanding suddenly inland into 
the extensive plain of Esdraelon, dies finally 
in a narrow strip along the Phoenician shore. 
The plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel (the words 
are the same *) is the one marked exception 
to the general law of the configuration of the 
country, which otherwise would be a uniform 
range of a hill, with a low belt on either hand, 
from the Sinaitic desert to the snows and for- 
ests of Lebanon. And this plain is alike re- 
markable, physically and historically. It is the 
battle field of Palestine. Travellers are some- 
times fortunate in unexpected coincidences. 
‘We ourselves well remember the pleasures 
with which, on a first Sunday in Athens, we 
heard the seventeenth chapter of the Acts 
read in the English Church, and went after 
service to read it again in solitude on the 
Areopagus. Professor Stanley tells us, in-a 
recently published volume of sermons, that 
he was at the convent of Mount Sinai ona 
Sunday when the fourth chapter of Galatians 
was the Epistle for the day; and he did not 
fail to preach accordingly.t A friend, just 
returned from Palestine, has described to us 
a startling moment in the early morning, on 
a ride from Jerusalem by Bethhoron to Jaffa, 
when the sun rose over Gibeon and the moon 
was full before him over the valley of Ajalon. 
Similar must have been the satisfaction of Mr. 
Porter in 1857, who came upon a scene in 
this “valley of Jezreel,” which was a singular 
repetition of that witnessed in the days of 
Gideon, when the Midianites, the Amalekites, 
and the children of the east invaded the land. 
There the Bedouins “ lay along in the valley 
like grasshoppers for multitude;” the innu- 
merable camels were there with their “ silver 
ornaments,” the sheikhs -with scarlet and 
blood-stained robes, fit representatives of Oreb 
and Zeb, the “Raven” and the “ Wolf.” t 
Other opportunities will occur, as we pro- 
ceed, for noticing military or personal inci- 
dents, which were dependent, in a very im- 
portant manner, on the geographical relations 


* Esdraelon is the Greek form. That which is 
strictly called the “ Valley of Jezreel” is the cen- 
tral pass between the =~ and the Jordan-valley. 

t ‘Sermons, preached mostly in Canterbury 
Cathedral.” London, 1859. 

¢ Judg. vi., vii., viii. See Ps. Ixxxiii. “ Hand- 
book,” p. 855. 





of this distinctly defined and exceptional dis- 
trict. 

A single glance at the boundaries of this 
land of Palestine brings its most important 
characteristic immediately into view. Though 
closely connected with two continents, it was 
.an isolated land. On the west is the “ Great 
Sea” with an inhospitable shore; on the east 
is a broad sea of sand; to the south and north 
are vast mountain-systems, differing as much 
as possible in character, but rising to about 
the same elevation,—the bare peaks of Sinai 
above their plateau of arid wilderness,—and 
the richly wooded, well-watered ranges of 
Lebanon, the source of the fertility of Canaan, 
and its defence against the Syrian invaders, 
Thus, “as Israel was a separated people, so 
was the land of Israel a separated land.” 
This is finely pointed out in detail by Ritter 
in the opening of his fifteenth volume, He 
says truly that history and nature are not 
placed accidentally side by side, but that the 
former has a close dependence on the latter, 
—that as there is a necessary connection be- 
tween the body and the soul, so is there 
“between the home and the people, between 
physics and politics.” And then he proceeds 
to show that on no scene could the sacred 
history have been so well transacted as on 
this. Possibly there is some over-statement 
in one of his remarks concerning the absenge 
of roads through this region. But of Jeru- 
salem at least it is true, that it stood apart 
from all the great roads. * Nor can we fail 
to remember that the ships of the Mediter- 
ranean merchants sailed past this poor har- 
borless coast. _The theocracy precluded com- 
munion with other nations ; and the physical 
barriers, within which the Jews were placed, 
were an aid to this seclusion. Though in close 
proximity to the culture and idolatry of Egypt, 
Pheenicia, and Assyria, their circumstances 
were favorable to the retention of their pecu- 
liar institutions and their pure monotheism. 

It has not, however, always been noticed so 

* This isolation of Jerusalem was noticed by 
Fuller. After remarking that it was the destined 
centre, whence the lines of salvation were to 
into all lands, he adds: “ Yet it was distanced from 
the sea welnigh forty miles, having no navigable 
river near unto it. For God intended not Jeru- 
salem for a staple of trade, but for a Royall Ex- 
change of Religion, chiefly holding correspondency 
with Heaven itself, daily receiving Blessings 
thence, duly returning Praises thither. Besides, 
God would not have his virgin people, the Jews, 


wooed with, much less wedded to, outlandish fash- 
ions.”—P, 315. , 
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clearly as it might have been, that Palestine, 
though a separated land during the appointed 
time of separation, was a prepared land for 
the time that came afterwards. It was iso- 
lated, it is true, by remarkable physical pro- 
visions, but isolated only in the earlier part of 
the world’s history. The time came when the 
truth, which was committed to the keeping of 
the Jews, was to act on the mind of all nations, 
through dispersion and commercial intercourse, 
through the language of the Greeks and the 
policy of the Romans; and the geographical 
place of Palestine was a condition of the later 
history as it had been of the earlier. The 
Lebanon may be a grand barrier on the north, 
but between its parallel chains is the long val- 
ley of El-Bekaa, leading up to that “ entering 
in of Hamath,” which is so significantly men- 
tioned in many of the sacred books, and where 
the eyes of the last king Zedekiab were put 
out on the march of the captives towards 
Babylon. Though the dreary frontiers of the 
south and east must always be unfavorable to 
the movements of armies and discouraging to 
commercial enterprise, and though Jewish 
efforts in the Red Sea trade were premature 
and unfortunate, yet (to say nothing of Petra) 
the short desert of El-Arish became rather a 
link than.an impediment between Syria and 
Egypt, when civilization and conquest began 
to’"move on the great scale. Alexander 
crossed it almost as easily as the French in 
our day, when on his march to the siege of 
Gaza. The wars of the Maccabees, and of 
Alexander’s successors in Syria and Egypt, 
show these two avenues into the Holy Land 
thrown more and more open, as the time of 
the Roman sway approached. Even the sea 
was no longer a separating thing, when Alex- 
andria and Antioch added their traffic to that 
of Tyre and Sidon, and still less when the 
noble harbor and wharves of Caesarea were 
built. We see at a glance how the appointed 
isolation of Judea was ended after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, if we look at the 
itineraries and trace the Roman coast road 
and all its ramifications between the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Orontes. Thus, if Pales- 
tine was the secluded home of “a yeculiar 
people,” it was also the hearth, whence the 
sacred fire went forth into all lands. 

Another point of paramount interest has 
been brought out with great force by Canon 
Stanley. Palestine is remarkable for its al- 
ternations of structure and scenery, and its 


sharp contrasts both of human pursuits and 
physical temperature. “Such a country fur- 
nished at once the natural theatre of a his- 
tory and a literature, which were destined to 
spread into nations accustomed to the most 
various climates and imagery.” ‘The pastoral 
life and the agricultural were in close prox 
imity, The populous city and the wilderness 
not far from one another. The sea was visi- 
ble from all the highlands; and the allusions 
in Hebrew poetry to seafaring life are fre- 
quent. “If the valley of the Nile or the 
Arabian desert had witnessed the whole of 
the sacred history, it is impossible not to feel 
how widely separated it would have been 
from the ordinary European mind ; how small 
a portion of our feelings and imaginations 
would have been represented by it.” The 
books of the Bible were written in the midst 
of great variety of natural phenomena,—op- 
pressive heat, storm and hurricane, barren 
waste, rain and fruitful soil. The bleak moun- 
tain top could be reached in a short space 
from the deep, tropical valley. The snowy 
summit was combined in one view with the far- 
stretching region of sand. “The sacred poe- 
try, which was to be the delight and support 
of the human mind and the human soul in all 
regions of the world, embraced within its 
range the natural features ‘of almost every 
country.” * 

For a detailed survey of the land no more 
convenient course could be adopted, certainly 
none more instructive, than to follow some of 
the more important biographical threads 
which the Old Testament places in our hands. 
Taking such lines as our guide we might, 
without any artificial process, so pursue them 
as to obtain a wider and more exact 
once of the country and the history. 
lives would be, for. instance, those of Abraham, 
Moses, Joshua, David, and Elijah. Nor does 
it seem to us that any plan is better adapted 
to show in acoherent form, though necessarily 
ona small scale, and in a cursory manner, 
the resources provided in the books before 
us. 

The journeys of Abraham bring us succea- 
sively to the best points that could be chosen 
for a survey of the characteristic features of 
the home that was promised to his children, 
Here we speak of the land not in its widest, 
prophetic aspect, but in its limited sense ; videy 
from Dan at the roots of Lebanon, to Beer- 





* Stanley, pp. 124-127. 
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sheba at the edge of the desert, and from the 
Jordan on the east to the sea on the west. 
Abraham was indeed acquainted with the sur- 
rounding countries, which are the outskirts of 
the promised land. The Moabite mountains 
were the background of the picture in the 
most terrible scene that was presented to him 
during his life.* The neighborhood of Da- 
mascus was evidently well known to him.t 
Once he was at Dan, on the northern fron- 
tier ;{ and for many years he resided near 
the wells in the extreme south. The Medi- 
terranean must have been a familiar sight to 
him. The image under which the promise of 
posterity is presented to him is sometimes the 
sdnd of the sea, and sometimes the sand of 
the desert.§ He was, as it were, a type of 
“the wider fortunes of his race. All his earlier 
days had been spent in the plains near the 
Euphrates, and under the sky and stars of 
Assyria; while one important passage of his 
life made him acquainted with the rich cultiva- 
tion and populous cities of Egypt. But tak- 
ing the main points of his biography, we can 
say with truth that if he had travelled so as 
to survey Palestine and obtain a general view 
of it (and indeed he was commanded so to 
travel, to turn his eyes “ north and south, and 
east and west,” and to go through the land 
“in the length and the breadth of it”), no 
points could have been more wisely selected 
than those which were his successive resi- 
dences. Alike for the topography of the 
Holy Land, and for the patriarch’s life, four 
of the most remarkable places are Shechem, 
Bethel, Hebron, and Beersheba, separated in 
succession from each other by about equal in- 
tervals, and in a general line of direction from 
the north to the south. 

When he came within the sacred limits, the 
first place where he rested was Shechem. 
Here he was told that the fulfilment of the 
promise was begun, and that he was really in 
the land which had been dimly announced to 
him|| We have no power to enter into the 
state of Abraham’s knowledge and feeling; 
but when we consider that the land was to be 
one which God himself would show him, it is 
natural to imagine that some thoughts of the 
paradise of our first parents would enter into 
his mind. If this was so, no place that he 

. * Gen. xix. 27, 28. t+ Gen xiv. 15; xv. 2. 
’ Gen. xiv. 14. || Gen. xii. 1, 7. 
ie xiii. 16; xxii. 17. Heb. xi. 12. 
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See a Life of Abraham by Hoffman, in Piper's 
vangelischer Kalender” 1857. The biog- 
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had ever seer could be more in harmony with 
the thought. No place could well be more 
contrasted with the Padan Aram — the 
“Plains of Syria”—which he had left be- 
hind. No spot could be more consoling and 
encouraging. Shechem is the garden of Pal- 
estine. Van de Velde describes it in charm- 
ing language. Here, he tells us, there are 
indeed no wild forests and tangled thickets, 
but there is always verdure—no violent moun- 
tain torrents, but always water. He men- 
tions, too, the melody of a host of singing 
birds—* for they, too, know where to find 
their best quarters”—and he dwells on that 
peculiar haze which produges the atmospheric 
tints so often wanted in an eastern landscape. 
These characteristics have reminded many 
travellers at Shechem of the parks of Eng- 
land. It is observable that this is the very 
scene of Jotham’s parable of the trees, the 
first parable of Scripture.* That in Abra- 
ham’s time foliage was not wanting, is ev- 


dent. The place of his encampment is called . 


the “plain of Moreh,” but it ought to have 
been the “tree of Moreh,” or the “ wood of 
Moreh.” If we take another view of the suo- 
ject, and follow Ritter, who deals with the 
country physically, and describes it systemat- 
cally, according to its drainage towards tne 
sea-side plain, or towards the basin of tne 
Jordan, we notice that Shechem‘is exactly on 
the water-shed. All the country to the west 
slopes off to the Mediterranean, while the 
waters of the plain Zl-Mukhna have now 
been ascertained to find their way to the east- 
ern wadys. Shechem is on the edge of this 
plain, just where a remarkable transverse cleft 
is made in the general course of the moun- 
tain range. The hills, which rise precipi- 
tously on each side of this narrow gorge, are 
Ebal and Gerizim, where Joshua, according 
to the command of Moses, gathered the vie- 
torious tribes in two companies, near the tomb 
where the bones of Joseph were laid. She- 
chem, during the period of the judges, was 
the political capital of the Israelites, as. Shiloh 
raphies in this unpretending periodical are well 
worthy of notice. The writers are such men as 
Neander, Nitzsch, Ullman, Sack, Lange, Krum- 
macher. Great food is done when really able men 
write in a sag ar form for the general public. 
The other lives from the Old Testament which 
have hitherto yoey are those of Moses (1852), 
Hannah (1858), David (1857), Isaiah (1859). Be- 


sides these, are papers by Ritter (1852, ver on 
the Sinaitic Peninsula and the Forty Years’ Wan- 





dering. 
* Jadg. ix. 7, 15. 
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was the religious. It was the rallying-point 
of Rehoboam after the death of Solomon, 
and again a metropolis when Jeroboam estab- 
lished his revolted kingdom. Here also was 
the scene of the conversation with the Sa- 
maritai woman, in which He who was the 
end of the promise unfolded the meaning of 
the dispensations which began in Abraham. 
Shechem seems to combine into one view all 
the passages of Jewish history. Nowhere, if 
his prophetic vision had extended so far, could 
the great patriarch have more appropriately 
gazed upon the varied fortunes and the ulti- 
mate glory of his race. 

But it was the land, not the history, which 
Abraham was to survey in detail. He soon 
moved onwards. His next resting-place was 
Bethel. Both on leaving Shechem, and again 
on his return from Egypt, he pitched his 
tent on a spot which is very definitely de- 
scribed as “ a mountain, having Bethel on the 
west and Ai on the east.” Now that Bethel 
has been identified with Beitin, travellers 
have little difficulty in fixing on the very emi- 
nence where Abraham and Lot stood together 
with that striking view before them and be- 
neath them, when Lot “ beheld all the plain 
of Jordan that it was well-watered everywhere 
even as the garden of the Lord, like the land 
of Egypt,” and when he made his fatal choice 
and journeyed “east.” And it is significant 
in connection both with this view and (as 
Archdeacon Evans observes *) with Abram’s 
loneliness after his kinsman’s departure, that 
it is precisely here that the promise is given 
in fuller detail: “ Lift up now thine eyes, and 
look from the place where thou art, northward 
and southward, and eastward and westward; 
for all the land which thou seest, to thee will 
I give it, and to thy seed forever.” Hence- 
forward Bethel was always a sacred spot. It 
was surely not by accident that Jacob’s dream 
took place here; and not without a meaning 
that this hill marked the line of a geograph- 
ical boundary, first between two tribes and 
then between two kingdoms. It is to Dr. 
Robinson that we owe the fixing of the site 
of Bethel. Lieutenant Van de Velde has 
more recently determined that of Ai. Nor 
is the question one of trivial importance. 

* “Sor, Biog.” i. p. 58. The outward aspect 
of the country, as seen from the high ground, is 
vividly noticed by the archdeacon, in his account 
of Abraham’s first journey ; but the expression 


* peaks" (p. 54) ismore suitable to Westmoreland 
than to Palestine. 





For Ai was a critical point in the first military 
operations of Joshua, after the fall of Jericho; 
and a clear perception of its relation to the 
pass by which the ascent was made from Jer- 
icho, is a great help to the understanding of 
the campaign. This is one of the districts 
in which the superiority of Van de Velde’s map 
over Robinson’s is conspicuous, 

Hebron, the patriarch’s next station, and 
afterwards his most settled home, has never 
been unknown or lost. It takes rank with 
Gaza and Damascus, as one of the cities of 
Genesis, which have never ceased to exist 
and to be important. Even in Abraham’s 
time it shows the marks of settled political 
life. It was not “a place” like Shechem, or 
a stony eminence crowned with wood, like 
Bethel. The scene of the bargain at the gate 
with the sons of Heth for the cave of Mach- 
pelah might be enacted in a modern eastern 
city. Hebron is a very marked point in the 
southern part of Palestine, partly because of 
the fertility of its neighborhood, but still more 
from its elevated position. It is the highest 
town in Syria, being placed as much as two 
thousand eight hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Those who have read Professor 
Stanley’s charming description of the transi- 
tion from the desert to Judea, will have no- 
ticed how much stress he lays on Hebron, 
Those who have followed Dr. Robinson’s va- 
rious routes will have observed how often he 
passed this way. Historically this city has 
always been prominent. The spies of Moses 
entered the land here and gathered their 
clusters of grapes in the neighboring vine- 
yards. Hebron was a city of refuge and a 
Levitical city. It was the rallying-point of 
the tribe of Judah, the capital of David for 
seven years, and the place where Absalom set 
up his standard. So we might follow its his- 
tory down to Godfrey of Bouillon at the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, and Saladin 
at the end of it. But of all the recollections 
of Hebron none are of so universal an inter- 
est as the promises given here to Abraham, 
and the seal here affixed to his faith, He 
was told to look up to the sky at night, and 
assured that his seed should be innumerable 
as the stars; the sway of his posterity was to 
extend over the whole land, between the 
furthest rivers with which his travels had 
made him acquainted; and to him at this 
place was applied that saying, twice quoted 
in the New Testament, which expresses the 
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principle and the reward of all true religion : 
‘“ He believed God, and it was counted to 
him for righteousness." 

Southwards again, to about the same dis- 
tance, we follow Abraham to ‘the frontier at 
Beersheba, where the cultivated country 
passes gradually into the wilderness. Here 
the promise had reference, not so much to the 
land as to the universal blessing which was 
to arise from his seed. 1t was at Beersheba 
that Isaac was born; and here that the faith 
of the father was put to the severest test by 
the demand of the sacrifice of the son. We 
must not enter into the discussion raised by 
Stanley and others, who wish to remove the 
scene of sacrifice from the hill where the 
Temple of Jerusalem afterwards stood, to the 


‘more conspicuous height of Mount Gerizim, 


near Shechem. Though disposed to adhere 
to the old-fashioned view, we will merely say, 
that an argument in favor of the newer view 
may perhaps be drawn from the circumstance, 
that the image presented to Abraham in the 
prophetic announcement is now not the sand 
of the desert, but “the sand of the sea-shore ” 
—the very sea-sand which would be on his 
left,-if; as is suggested, he journeyed on this 
occasion along the Philistine plain. The 


_ Scenes at Beersheba, both before and after 


this journey, are eminently characteristic of 
the proximity of the desert. The story of 
Hagar and Ishmael is a story of the wilder- 
ness, and consistent in all its parts. We may 
notice especially the allusion to the scanty 
shelter of the single tree, which finds its 
parallel in the life of Elijah, when he is trav- 
elling by this spot on his way to Horeb. But 
especially we should remark, in all this part 
of the narrative of Abraham's life, the sig- 
nificant mention of the wells of the south 
frontier, which, as opposed to natural springs, 
play so important a part in the life of the 
wilderness. Beersheba, “the well of the 
oath,” or “the well of seven,” now identified 
beyond a doubt, still retains its name. When 
Isaac met Rebekah, it is said that he “ came 
from the way of the well Lahai-roi, for he 
dwelt on the south.” Professor Blunt has an 
ingenious section on the consistency of those 
parts of the Mosaic narrative where reference 
is made to wells. He notices the contention 
and agreement of Abraham and Abimelech, 
“because of a well of water,” and the later 
strife of Isaac’s servants and the herdsmen of 
Gerar for a similar reason ; and passing on to 





the message sent by Moses to the king of 
Edom, and afterwards to the king of the 
Amorites, he then suggests the conclusion 
that the onset of the Amalekites, when the 
children of Israel were entering the heart of 
the Sinaitic range under the lawgiver’s guid- 
ance, was caused by the supernatural outburst 
of water, and reminds us that such a coinci- 
dence, by making the narrative more trust- 
worthy, confirms the miracle.* 

If now we turn to the life of Moses himself, 
we find ourselves, in various respects, in the 
midst of very different scenes. Characters 
are presented to us in more minute detail, as 
well as the countries in which their actions 
were performed; and we are no longer fol- 
lowing the Arab sheikh with his flocks and 
herds, but are surrounded by all the struggles 
and varied movements of political life. There 
is a certain dim stillness about the character 
of Abraham. “Dreamy, grand, and solemn,” 
as Mr. Monro says, “is the figure of the 
Semitic patriarch, advancing by slow marches 
over the steppes of Asia. He looms like 
some vast mountain through the mists of the 
early morning of the world, before the clearer 
and more minute painting of the noon-day 
sun had wrought out the closer details of 
the history of man. His character suggests 
rather than delineates; it hints rather than 
describes.” But in the life of Moses all is 
movement, activity, enterprise, and struggle. 
We can study him in a vast variety of circum- 
stances, and under the conditions imposed by 
difficulties and opponents of all kinds. We 
see him learning his first lessons of self-knowl- 
edge in solitude, among the grandest scenes 
of nature: next we see him in a royal court, 
resisting the king, defeating the hierarchy, 
and breaking the chains of his countrymen ; 
thence we follow him through his unceasing 
work of government, legislation, diplomacy, 
and war. And, as we follow him, there is 
brought before us a vast range of the country, 
which is necessarily associated with the his- 
tory of the holy people. We do not indeed 
enter the Holy Land itself, but we once al- 
most enter it on the southern border ; and we 
become familiar with those famous views from 
Mount Hor, Mount Peor, and Mount Nebo, 
which were presented to the gaze of Aaron, 
Balaam, and the legislator himself. We 
study the whole outer framework which en- 
closes the land on the south and on the east, 


* “Und. Coine.,” pp. 69-74. 
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, Of these two regions the former has been 
more fully explored, and the results of the 
research more exactly recorded, than is the 
case with the latter. Much indeed remains 
to be done before the Sinaitic peninsula and 
the desert plateau to the north of it can 
be considered as really known; but the last 
twenty-five years have furnished large re- 
sources for an appreciation of the early life of 
Moses and the scene of the giving of the law. 
Of the Transjordanic land, first imperfectly 
made known to us through Seetzen and 
Burckhardt, and afterwards visited by Irby 
and Mangles, we are only now beginning to 
have an accurate knowledge through the re- 
searches of Mr. Porter and Mr. Cyril Graham. 

The more closely we consider the region of 
Mount Sinai simply as a question of geog- 
raphy—in its mere place on the map, and in 
its physical features—the more remarkable 
does this district appear. It lies on the 
bridge, as it were, between Africa and Asia, 
yet not on the direct road between one conti- 
nent and the other. It is near Egypt on one 
- side and near Palestine on the other, yet 
separated by a wilderness from both,—near 
the Indian Ocean, over which the trade has 
passed in all ages between east and west, and 
near the Mediterranean, where all the early 
advances of civilization took place, yet not in 
direct contact with either of those seas,—near 
all the more marked scenes of sacred and 
early secular history, yet standing remote in 
a solitude of its own. If geographical posi- 
tion can justly be regarded as having any 
thing to do with an event like the giving of 
the law,—an event which, though of universal 
interest, was destined to a temporary reserve, 
—none can be conceived more suitable than 
Sinai. And this train of thought is more 
fully justified if, from the geographical posi- 
tion of the mountain, we pass to its physical 
characteristics. The awful grandeur and im- 
pressive desolation of this range are described 
by all travellers. No scene can be imagined 
more appropriate—either for impressing on 
Moses the unity of God, which was revealed 
to him here when a shepherd in exile from 
Egypt,—or for giving force to the teaching of 
the Jewish people, who were turned here from 
a horde of slaves into an organized nation. 
No scene could be more contrasted either 
with the rich, alluvial plain which the Israelites 
had left, or with the land of hills and valléys 


passage in the history is not more marked 
than the region where it occurred. It is im- 
possible to believe that the place of the giv- 
ing of the law was chosen without regard to 
its natural impressiveness, heightened as that 
impressiveness was by other outward phenom- 
ena of an awful kind. How great and per- 
manent an effect was produced on the Jewish 
mind by the circumstances in which their 
legislation began, may be gathered, possibly 
from the lives of Elijah and St. Paul,* cer- 
tainly from the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Hebrews and from the speech of St. Stephen.t 
As to the place where the Israelites were en- 
camped on the occasion, it would perhaps be 
premature, till the whole ‘Sinaitic region is 
explored, to say that no shadow of doubt 
rests on the subject; but it seems to us that 
the level space fixed on by Robinson, and 
since re-examined by Stanley, sufficiently sat- 
isfies all the conditions of the case. Here is 
extent enough in the plain and in the wadyy 
opening out of it for the tents of all the Israe: 
ites: here is the mountain descending abruptly 
to the level ground, in the sight of all the as- 
sembly: here Moses might come down and 
hear the tumult of the people without seeing 
the cause: here, too, at certain seasons of the 
year, is a torrent of water. We cannot enter 
into all the arguments connected with the 
fixing of this locality. Nor can we go back 
to trace the stages of the Israelites from Suez, 
through the desert and the mountains. In 
leaving out this portion, we are avowedly 
passing by the discussion of considerable diffi- 
culties ; and this is the part of the “ Sinai and 
Palestine” with which many readers will be 
least satisfied. For ourselves we must say, 
that in regard to the support of the people in 
the wilderness, we believe the supernatural 
explanation to be the easiest.t When there 
is a miracle at all, there is good reason for 
believing a great miracle. To this Professor 
Stanley would probably not demur. But still 
we think that from excessive candor he con- 
cedes, or appears to concede, too much in the 
miraculous parts of Jewish history.§ One 
* 1 Kings xix. 8; Gal.i. 17. 
+ Gal. iv. 24, 25; Heb. xii. 18; Acts vii. 30. 
t Archdeacon Evans says of the cattle and 
flocks, that they must have been miraculously 
supplied with fodder, or else reserved in some 
green region during the marches of the people. 
“ Scr. Biog.,” iii. AD 62. 
§ The charm of Professor Stanley’s book is s0 


great, and it is so certain to be much in the hands 
of all classes of people, that we regret his referring 





which was destimed to be their home. The 


to Miss Martineau’s “‘ Eastern Life’’ without some 




















geographical point, in this early part of the 
history, he brings out with singular vividness. 
The “ encampment by the Red Sea,” between 
Etm and the wilderness of sin, appears to be 
fixed beyond a doubt.* Leaving this point, 
we are probably correct if we imagine the Is- 
raelites, after the interview with Jethro, to 
nave gone up eastwards into the central mass 
of mountains, and that the fight with Amalek 
took place in the Wady Feiran, from the 
end of which the Wady Esh-Shiekh sweeps 
round in a vast semi-circle, northwards, east- 
wards, and southwards, and thus forms a 
solemn approach to the plain designated as 
the scene of the giving of the law. No one 
can read descriptions of the cliffs and sum- 
mits which surround this spot without perceiv- 
ing that they are fit to be, as we believe them 
to be, the awful and magnificent propylea of 
Jewish history. 

After leaving Sinai, the Israelites, as we 
have said, were no longer a horde of slaves, 
but already an organized people. We are far 
more at fault, however, in tracing their wan- 
derings henceforward than previously. If we 
could have the assistance of Hobab the Mid- 
1anite | he would be to us “instead of eyes, 
forasmuch as he knew” how travellers were 
to encamp in the wilderness. But, until the 
amestone plateau of Ht-Tih, with its various 
wadys, is thoroughly explored,t we must be 
content to see a cloud rest on the wanderings 
of tae forty years. It is only when we ap- 
proach the mountains on the southern and 
eastern sides of the Dead Sea and the country 
beyond the Jordan, that we begin to have a 
clear view of another of the regions in which 
the holy history was enacted, another part of 
the framework which encloses the Holy Land. 
The district beyond the Jordan is, as has 
been remarked, less fully known to us than 
the Peninsula of Sinai. We must indeed ex- 
cept Petra and the Idumean country, which, 
word of reprobation. It is true that it was written 
before her Deism became Atheism ; but its spirit is 
in no real sense Christian. 

* Numb. xxxiii. 10; Stanley, pp. 87, 69. 

* Numb. x. 31. 

} This would not be a light undertaking. “ There 
is no comparison,” says Mr. Galton, in a paper on 
the exploration of arid countries, “between the 
difficulty of first exploring a desert land and that 


of travelling across it when its oases have been dis- 
covered.” (‘ Proc. of Geog. Soc.,” ii. 60.) An 


exvedition to this part of Arabia, to be conducted 
by Mr. Galton himself and Mr. Spottiswoode, was 
recently in contemplation. We h 

oeen abandoned. 


ope it has not 
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since the time of Burckhardt, have been con- 
stantly visited by travellers who take the 
longer route from Egypt to Palestine. But 
the regions which lie to the north and north- 
east of Idumea are still very inadequately 
explored. They were not visited by Canon 
Stanley; nor did Dr. Robinson enter them 
on either of his journeys, with the exception 
of one short excursion, on which he was ac- 
companied by Van de Velde,* in search of 
the site of Pella. A still more recent. trav- 
eller, Roth, has died prematurely, and the 
notes which he had collected are not yet 
fully published.t It is, indeed, by no means 
an easy enterprise to explore the countries 
which lie to the east of Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. Their inhabitants are proverbially law- 
less and dangerous. A dissatisfied and intim- 


idated sheikh wished that Itby and Mangles 


‘might be struck with lightning before they 


reached Kerek; and the people of Wady 
Mousa and Mount Hor swore that these 
Christian dogs should not drink of their wells 
of water. It was as nearly as possible in the 
same words, and as nearly as possible in the 
same place, that a similarly inhospitable re- 
ception was given by the Edomites to the 
children of Israel. Miriam had died at Ka- 
desh Barnea, which most authorities agree 
with Robinson in fixing in the southern desert 
about as far south from Beersheba as Beer- 
sheba is from Hebron. Aaron had died on 
the summit of Mount Hor, one of the most 
conspicuous heights in that range of wild, 
broken cliffs of porphyry, which rise on the 
east of the Arabah or valley that connects 
the southern part of the Dead Sea with the 
Elanitic arm of the Red Sea. These two 
events, of such deep personal interest to 
Moses, closed the period of the wanderings. 
Henceforward, the most marked passages, 
both of the lawgiver’s life and of the history 
of the people before entering the land of 
promise, may be summed up in the two viec- 
tories over “ Sihon king of the Amorites, 
and. Og, the king of Basan,” which, as men- 
tioned in the Psalms read in our churches 
on the twenty-eighth day of the month, are 


* “ Later Biblical Researches,” p. 823. Van de 
Velde, ii. p. 353, 

+ This traveller was sent out by the king of 
Bavaria. Short notices of his progress were given 
in Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen.” In 1857, the 
hope -was expressed (iii. 3 118) that he would 
be a second Burckhardt. His death, from fever; 
caught near the waters of Merom, was announce 





last year (iv. p. 842. , 
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seldom apprehended in their full sigmfi- 
cance.* 

The geography of these two kingdoms is 
as well marked as the events themselves, and 
has an equally permanent connection with the 
fortunes of the chosen people. The precip- 
itous valley of the Arnon opens upon the 
Dead Sea, about half-way between its north- 
ern and southern extremities: the break in 
the mountain-wall can be well seen by those 
who descend on the opposite side of the Jor- 
dan from Jerusalem towards Jericho. This 
valley of the Arnon was the southern frontier 
of the kingdom of the Amorites. It became 
the southern frontier of the Israelite territory 
in this direction. Sihon’s royal city was 
Heshbon, the position of which is still pointed 
out to us by the name of the Wady-Hesban, 
immediately opposite to Jericho. This ravine 
divided the tribes of Reuben and Gad, who, 
in consequence of their large property in 
flocks and herds, asked and obtained posses- 
sion of the high-swelling downs and rich pas- 
ture-land which stretch from the Arnon to the 
Jabbok. 

The inheritance of Manasseh, originally the 
kingdom of Og,—the Bashan which was cele- 
brated in all ages for its oaks and its cat- 
tle and which stretched to the north from 
the Jabbok as far as the sea of Tiberias,— 
was obtained after a more difficuult struggle 
than the kingdom of Sihon. There are cer- 
tain allusions in the Bible to peculiarities 
in Bashan, which have received a remarkable 
elucidation very recently. We are told in the 
first book of Kings of the “ region of Argob, 
which is in Bashan, threescore great cities 
with walls and_brazen bars.”+ This region 
of Argob, the “ Rugged Region,” the Tra- 
chonitis of the New Testament,{ now called 
the Lejah, is an island of basalt rent in the 
wildest manner into deep clefts, like the crev- 
ices of a glacier, if we may compare two 
things which in most respects are as different 
as possible. drei, the capital of Og, and the 
place where he was slain in the decisive battle 
with the Israelites, seems to be well identified 
by Mr. Porter with some ruins bearing a sim- 
ilar name on a rocky promontory at the south- 
western edge of the Lejah, in the latitude of 


* Numb. xxi.; Deut. ii, iii; Ps. cxxxv., 
CXXXvVi. 


+ 1 Kings, iv. 18. The iron bedstead of Og is | 223 


well illustrated by Dr, Kitto. Mr. Graham also 
enters into the early history of metallurgy, as con- 
nected with Damascus. 


the sea of Tiberias, but very considerably to 
the east of that lake. Full details are given 
in a different work from that we are review- 
ing.* But these are far from being the only 
ruins which remain as a memorial of the 
struggles of the Israelites in taking possession 
of this country. Mr. Cyril Graham has given 
us an extraordinary account of deserted cities, 
with houses as perfect as those of Pompeii, 
but in their stone doors and large dimensions 
showing all the impress of a gigantic race of 
men. We must be content to refer to what 
he has made known to us in various periodi- 
cal publications, and especially to his essay in 
one of the volymes of the quarterly journa.s, 
which bear the names of our two great uni- 
versities, and which have recently closed a 
brief but useful career.t Nor is the interest 
of Mr. Graham’s discoveries by any means 
limited to the region of Argob. The extent 
of Og's dominions, and the territory of Ma- 
nasseh afterwards, reached to Salcah in the 
south-east.t From the castle of Salcah, a 
Mahomedan structure of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is a vast prospect over the eastern 
desert. The appearance of distant cities in 
the waste, and the rumors of more, tempted 
the adventurous traveller of whom we are 
speaking. The results of his journeys are 
now before the learned in the form of un- 
deciphered inscriptions and other traces of an 
unknown civilization.§ But we must not a..ow, 
ourselves to be tempted in this direction. 
Our business is with the home which was 
allotted to the Israelites. After the victones 
over Sihon and Og, the interest of the sacrea 
narrative rapidly concentrates itself on the 
summit of Mount Pisgah, and on the new 
which the expiring legislator from thence ob- 
tained westwards over the land of promise. 
There is nothing in the records of the 
world more affecting than the story of the 
death of Moses, as there is nothing more ro- 
mantic than the story of his birth, and-noth- 
ing more stupendous than the work with which 
he grappled during his life. The more mi- 
nutely we review the details of this extraordi- 
nary biography, the more deeply we are im- 
pressed with the significant pathos of its c.ose, 
The more carefully we study the character of 
Moses, the more emphatic are the religious 
* Porter’s “Five Years in Damascus,” ii. 219- 


t« Cambridge Essays,” 1858, 
i Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xii. 5; xiii, 11, 12. 





t Luke iii 1. 


“ Jour. of Roy. Geog. Soc.,” vols. xxvii. and 
XXVl1. 
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lessons derived from his final disappointment. 
The child, whose beauty, three times men- 
tioned in Scripture,* is noticed insuch a man- 
ner by Josephus as to show that it was al- 
ways a traditional subject of poetic thought 
among the Jews,—who was trained for his 
high mission, first at a royal court in the 
midst of the earliest recorded civilization, then 
under the cliffs and on the slopes of the moun- 
tains among the most solitary scenes of nature, 
—who became the liberator of his people, 
their lawgiver and prophet, and more than 
their monarch,—yet left the promise made to 
Abraham, concerning the land, just unful- 
filled. He whose devotion to the people had 
been so unfailing, whose forgetfulness of self, 
whose humility, patience, and indignant zeal, 
and the faith on which these virtues rested, 
were an example to all time,—still, for a sin 
which man would hardly notice, is not to set 
his foot on the soil for which the nation had 
been prepared. A most touching melancholy 
rests on all the latest passages of his life. 
His sister was dead; his brother was dead. 
Of those who had reached manhood when the 
Red Sea was crossed, hardly one remained ; 
and he himself was not to see the accomplish- 
ment of his work, though all the preparation, 
all the responsibility, had been his. The two 
last victories have just been won. The Amo- 
rites of Heshbon have been subdued; the 
rock fortresses of Bashan have been stormed. 
Three tribes have received their allotment, 
but it was on that side Jordan eastward; on 
the western side he is never to set his foot. 
As far as he is concerned, it would appear 
that all this preparation had been for noth- 
ing; as if all this legislation, this govern- 
ment, this war, this varied adventure, had 
been the discipline for one last sorrow, the 
prelude to one deep humiliation. The river 
is there, but he is not to cross it,—he is 
only to see the land from the mountain- 
summit,—his work, all but finished, is to 
be handed over to another for completion. 
Even his tomb is not to be known. No 
provision is made.for the posthumous honor, 
which is sometimes so dear to those who 
have toiled for others, Of all generations 
of the Israelites on either side Jordan, no 
one ever knew where their lawgiver was 
buried. 

The religious lessons arising from the dis- 
appointment itself are not obscure. But for 


* Ex. ii. 2; Acts, vii. 20; Heb. xi. 28. 
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the onward movement of the history, as well 
as for instruction, we should not fail to noe 
tice how nobly Moses rises above the disap- 
pointment, how steadily he looks forward to 
the future of the people, though he himself 
must die. His own personal hopes are 
broken, and his own departure near; but he 
does not forget the great end for which he 
had been summoned to his post, or the duty 
of making provision for its accomplishment. 
This looking forward to the future is charac- 
teristic of Moses. Joshua is the religious 
soldier and conqueror, the unselfish divider 
of the spoil. David is the poet-king, giving 
utterance in richest psalms to the varied ex- 
perience of a most sensitive heart. Elijah is 
the stern rebuker of sin, the fearless reformer 
of a nation’s morals. But Moses is always 
building for the time to come. His thoughts 
are with the children of the next generation, 
and with their children’s children. Even 
Abraham’s prophetic faith was, so to speak, 
of a different type and character. He looked 
dimly “for a city which hath foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God.” But the 
mind of Moses is always occupied with definite 
settled arrangements for the continuance of 
the religious work which had occupied his life. 
And not only is he himself thinking of the 
future and laboring for the future, but distinct 
provision is made by a higher power that the 
great plan shall really be continued. When 
he takes his leave of the people, Joshua is by 
his side. The significant presence of JosHua 
attracts our attention again and again through 
all the later scenes of the lawgiver’s life, and 
it becomes still more conspicuous at the last. 
If the local associations of this great transi- 
tion-passage of Jewish history are most viv- 
idly impressed upon us, as they are by the 
constant allusions to the land and the last 
wistful gaze of Moses over the scenery of the 
land, so also are the individual actors on the 
occasion. The geographical and biographical 
features of the narrative are alike distinctive; 
and the two are in close combination with one 
another. Of the character of Joshua this may 
be said, that he is one of the few saints of 
Scripture, perhaps the only one, of whom no 
fault is recorded. Possibly it is this very 
freedom from fault which makes him appear 
less great than he really was.* He was es- 

* Dr. Kitto’s remark is just: “In the distant 


view, the personal and even public character of 
Joshua is overshadowed by the very greatness of. 





the events and circumstances in which he is placed. 








sentially the religious soldier. It is remark- 
able how the military element is apparent 
throughout his life. In the first conflict with 
Amalek he was put forward evidently because 
Moses saw his capacity, not only to command 
the troops, but also to choose them. When 
Moses and Joshua came down from Sinai 
and heard the noise of the people in the plain, 
the latter exclaims, with characteristic im- 
pulse, “It is the sound of battle which I 
hear!”* and, with the harmony which we al- 
ways observe in the visions of Scripture, when 
the angel appears to him before the taking of 
Jericho, it is as a man with a drawn sword, 
and as the captain of the Lord’s host.” + 
Joshua’s moral character is consistent through- 
out. He is terrible, indeed, to his enemies, 
but he has all that gentleness which belongs 
to the true soldier. Other features may be 
brought together by using the hints supplied 
in sermons, by Mr. Gurney and Mr. Monro, 
—personal courage, active, untiring energy, 
severe sense of honor, singleness of aim, 
straightforward truthfulness, modesty in re- 
ferring to his own services, and reverence in 
the discharge of religious duties. 

With Joshua we enter the land itself, round 
part of which Moses had travelled, and which 
Abraham had viewed ir. its general features. 
And now we can supply the details which 
were omitted in that preliminary survey. 
The deeper shades can be filled into the pic- 
ture which has already been slightly sketched. 
The book of Joshua contains the narrative, 
not only of the occupation of the territory, 
but of its division and allotment. The Zribes, 
which were dimly foreshadowed in Jacob’s 
prophetic blessing, which appear in their 
early nomadic form in the wilderness, which 
do not cease to be prominent in the New 
Testament and have their names perpetuated 
to the Book of Revelation, were connected by 
Joshua, as indeed they had been partially by 
Moses, with permanent geographical districts. 
No one, so far as we know, has shown so true 
an appreciation of—no one has so clearly 
elucidated—the topography of the tribes in 
The events are greater than the man... and 
hence individually he attracts less attention than 
an inferior man among events of less importance. 
This, when rightly viewed, is not a dishonor to 
him, but a glory; for it shows how accurately he 
measured, and how truly he used, his right posi- 
tion.” —P. 315. 


* Ex. xxxii. 17. “ Das ist pee 
‘Niemeyer, “ Characteristik der Bibel,” iii., 383. 
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connection with their history, as Canon Stan- 
ley, who has happily entitled the book, which 
bears Joshua’s name, “the Domesday-Book 
of the Conquest of Canaan.” If we were to 
specify one part of the “ Sinai and Palestine” 
as eminently the author’s own, and eminently 
useful and new, it would be that part in which 
the physical characteristics of the tracts oceu- 
pied by Benjamin Ephraim, and Manasseh, 
are connected with the corresponding his- 
torical transactions. In that earlier work, 
indeed, from which we have twice already 
quoted, the “ Pisgah-Sight of Palestine,” the 
tribes are singled out and separately deline- 
ated, after the fashion of county-maps and 
county-descriptions, not only. with a charming 
mixture of quaint humor and devout feeling, 
but also with a remarkable anticipation of 
what we now feel concerning the importance 
of combining maps* with description, and 
both with history. The author also of the 
“ Scriptural Coincidences,” with the fine tact 
and ingenious observation which are conspic- 
uous throughout the book, notices the great 
consequences which resulted from the rela- 
tions of the tribes to one another, and even 
from the combinations into which they fell in 
passing through the wilderness. 

Thus, to linger for a moment still among 
the tribes beyond the Jordan, Professor Blunt 
notices how naturally the request of Reuben 
and Gad,t to have lands assigned to them 
together, followed from their contiguous posi- 
tion during their long and trying campaign. 
Both had marched together on the south 
side of the tabernacle ;{ and we can well im- 
agine that these two tribes, “in addition to 
considerations about their cattle, feeling the 
strong bond of well-tried companionship in 
hardships and in arms, were very likely to 
act with one common council, and to have a 
desire still to dwell beside one another, after 
the toil of battle, as quiet neighbors in a 
peaceful country, when they were finally to 
set up their rest.” The pastoral and Bedouin 
character of these tribes comes into view at 
various points of their subsequent history. 
Fuller says, in quoting the exclamation of 
Dehorah’s song concerning Reuben abiding 

* Fuller says, p. 2, that before his time there had 
been “ many Discourses without Mappes, and more 
Mappes without Discourses,” but that none had 
previously given “distinct Mappes and Descrip- 
tions together.” 


t+ Numb. xxxii. i. 
¢ Numb. ii. 10, 14. 





t Josh. v. 18, 14.. See Monro, ii. 424. 
























among the sheepfolds to hear the bleatings of 
the flocks, “ No wonder if he preferred such 
musick before the clashing of the swords and 
the sound of trumpets in the battail against 
the Canaanites.”* This tribe was not re- 
nowned in history. “He shall not excel,” 
was the stigma affixed to Reuben by Jacob; 
“wherefore came such a dearth of eminent 
persons of this tribe, that neither king, judge, 
priest, nor prophet descended thereof,—yea, 
few men of me, only two notoriously infa- 
mous, Dathan and Abiram, Generalls of the 
mutineers against Moses.” + 

Of Gad, Fuller says: “A tribe inferior to 
none for fair rivers, fruitfult pastures, shady 
woods ; superior to most for populous cities 
and memorable actions atchieved therein.” * 
Passing northward to Manasseh, half of which 
tribe was settled on the east side of Jordan 
and half on the west, we find a remark of 
rea. importance, however amusing it is in 
form. “Unity in affection may consist with 
,ocall separation. Besides, divine Providence 
might seem to have a designe therein, that 
this tribe of Manasseh, having a joint interest 
on both sides of Jordan, might elaspe these 
countries together ; and the Manassites, being 
(as I may say) Amphibii, on both sides of 
the river, might, by visits amongst their kin- 
dred, continue a correspondency and civill 
communion one with another.”§ It is evi- 
dent, from what we have said concerning the 
chasm of the Jordan valley, that in itself it 
was enough to form a very serious separa- 
tion between the eastern and western tribes. 
Every thing which indicated and kept up 
the unity of these two portions of the Israelite 
community is interesting and important. No 
incident of this kind, both in its local and its 
really historical character, is more expressive 
than that of which an account is given in the 
twenty-second chapter of Joshua. When the 
two tribes and a half had fulfilled their prom- 
ise of fighting for their brethren, and had re- 
turned across the river, they set up “an al- 
tar by Jordan, a great altar to see to.” The 
other tribes, on hearing of this, rushed to the 
conclusion that idolatry had been committed, 
and must be followed up by civil war. The 
answer of the accused parties sets forth, in a, 
most picturesque manner, at once the natural ' 
conformation of the land and the great prin- 
ciple of the religious unity of the nation. 


* Fuller, p..60; Judg. v. 16. 


T Fuller, p. 55. $ P. 76. 4 P. 91. 
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“In time to come your children might speax 
unto our children, saying, What have ye to 
do with the Lord God of Israel? for the 
Lord hath made Jordan a border between us 
and you, ye children of Reuben, and children 
of Gad: so shall your children make our 
children cease from fearing the Lord. There- 
fore we said, Let us build an altar, that it may 
be a witness between us and you, that your 
children may not say to our children in time 
to come, Ye have no part in the Lord.” 

If we pass now to the western side of 
Jordan, we may take together as one group 
the four northern tribes—Asher along the 
edge of the Mediterranean, its inhabitants al- 
ways tending to mingle with the Phcenicians 
of Tyre and Sidon—Jssachar on the south, 


resting on the plain of Esdraelon—Zebulon © 


and Naphtali dividing the east between them, 
and both bordering on the sea of Tiberias, 
and thus, in a well-known passage of the New 
Testament, mixing old associations with that 
Galilean district, which first received the 
blessings of the gospel. One of Joshua’s 
three great victories, the defeat of the north- 
ern confederation of the Canaanites near the 
marshy border of the “ tarn” of Merom, was 
won within the territory of Naphtali. Here, 
too, but in the higher region, among the 
varied and richly wooded mountains which 
form the last ridges of Lebanon, was Kedesh,* 
the birthplace of Barak and the scene of the 
death of Sisera. The “ princes of Zebulon” 
are connected with the “ princes of Naphtaii” 
in the Psalms,t as they are in a critical pas- 
sage of the life of David during the early 
part of his reign.t The affinities of the tern- 
tory of Zebulon are shown, in their relation 
to Asher, by the mention of Sidon and the 
sea in the blessing of Jacob,§ and in their 
southern relation by the allusion to the tents 
of Issachar in the blessing of Moses.i| The 
tribe of Asher is of no note in the history of 
the Old Testament; and this makes it all the 
more remarkable, that one woman in the 
New, the prophetess Anna, should be singled 
out as belonging to it. Of Issachar, the geo- 
graphical range, at least, is very marked. 
The low, wide, hot plain of Esdraelon is in 


Palestine (to compare small things with, 


great) what the plain of Lombardy is in Italy, 
or the plain of Bengal in India; and the 

* Robinson’s “Later Researches,” 367, 369; 
Porter’s ‘“‘ Handbook,” p. 448. 

+ Ps. Ixviii. 27. 1 Chron. xii. 38, 84. 

§ Gen. xlix, 13, Deut. xxxiii. 18, 1% 








character of its inhabitants seems to have 
corresponded to the position. Whatever 
doubt there may be about the translation and 
exact interpretation of Jacob’s words, “ Issa- 
char is a strong ass, couching down between 
two burdens,” the substantial truth is ex- 
pressed by Fuller—“the two burdens were 
tribute and tillage, betwixt which Issachar, 
advantaged by his equall situation, quietly 
couched, never medling with wars, but when 
forced thereunto in his own defence.” * 
Crossing the plain of Esdraelon, we pass, 
in the language of the New Testament, from 
the hills of Galilee to the hills of Samaria— 
in that of the Old, from the four northern 
cantons to the three central of the Israelitish 
people: “A glance at the situation of this 
famous plain will show that, to a certain ex- 
tent, though not in an equal degree, it formed 
the same kind of separation between the 
mass of Central Palestine and the tribes of 
the extreme north, as the valley of the Jordan 
effected between that same mass and the 
Transjordanic tribes in the east.” These ure 
Professor Stanley’s words: and now we enter 
the district which, as we have said, he has de- 
scribed with so much power and effect. It is 
peculiarly to our purpose to call attention to 
this district here, in following the thread of 
the life of Joshua; for here were the scenes 
of his most decisive campaigns; his own tribe 
was planted here; and within its limits were 
his home, so far as he had a settled home. 
The two sons of Rachel were, in their de- 
scendants, placed side by side in the Holy 
Land. Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
were the three central tribes of the commu- 
nity; and it was not without a touching appro- 
priateness that Joseph, brought far from the 
scene where Jacob had blessed his two boys, 
was buried here in the midst of the posses- 
sions of his posterity. Manasseh, on this side 
Jordan, was only the half of the whole tribe, 
and otherwise also it was far weaker and less 
distinguished than Ephraim; but it held a 
very marked and well-defined position, fa- 
vorable both for agriculture and for war. 
Stretching all across along the high ground 
which rises from the southern side of the 
plain of Esdraelon, and commanding the val- 
xeys which enter the plain, it was a military 
frontier of extreme importance. “ Through 
these passes, occasionally guarded by strong- 
holds, the lines of communication must have 
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run between the north and the south: m 
these passes ‘the horns of Joseph, the ten 
thousands of Ephraim, and the thousands 
of Manasseh ’* were to repulse the invaders 
from the north.” Professor Stanley adds that 
these passes are very little known ; but that, 
whenever the plain of Esdraelon has been oo- 
cupied by hostile forces, it must have been 
overlooked from the hills of Manasseh. “On 
this turns the whole history of the great hero 
of Manasseh—Gideon,t who amongst these 
hills was raised up to descend on the Midian- 
ite host.” { Ephraim lay immediately to the 
south of Manasseh. Of the historical dignity 
of Ephraim we shall have a word to say again 
presently. “We are so famillar with the 
supremacy of the tribe of Judah, that we are 
apt to forget that it was of comparatively 
recent date. For more than four hundred 
years—a period equal in length to that which 
elapsed between the Norman conquest and 
the wars of the Roses—Ephraim, with its two 
dependent tribes of Manasseh and Benjamin, 
exercised undisputed pre-eminence.” § With 
this history the geography of the tribe had an 
intimate and necessary connection. Whether 
the choice of a district so rich, so central, and 
so strong, was the cause or the effect of the 
power of Ephraim, we need not inquire. But 
here they were established, in the heart and 
fortress of the land; and this choice led on. 
by a natural succession-of events, to the fue 
filment of Jacob’s prophecy. We should 
especially notice (what, indeed, we have no- 
ticed before as forcibly pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Blunt) that Shiloh, the religious capi- 
tal, and Shechem, the political capital, of the 
Jews until the time of David, were both in 
this tribe. Of the critical situation of She 
chem we have said enough in following the 
life of Abraham. But we cannot help re 
marking here, while describing the detailed 
fulfilment of the ancient promise, what a pe- 
culiar fitness there was in the convening of 


* Deut. xxxiii. 17. 

+ Jephthah was from the eastern section of Ma- 
nassehi: and his character, like that of Klijah, bears 
all the impress of that wild, half-Bedouin district. 
See Stanley, p. 321. 

} Stanley, p. 248. He adds, that in the Apocry- 
phal book of Judith the whole stress of the defence 
of Palestine against Holofernes is laid on this tribe, 
and on their “keeping the passages of the hill 
country.” 

§ Stanley, p. 225. The Cambridge professor has - 
in some degree anticipated this in the excellent 

assuge on Ephraim ‘to which we have referred be- 





*P. 166 





‘ore, “Und. Coiné.,” pp. 176, 177. 
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the tribes by Joshua at this place, when he 
was about to take his last farewell, and how, 
after the recounting of the annals of the na- 
tion from the call of Abraham, a local impres- 
sion is stamped on the whole scene by -his 
concluding action and words: “He took a 
stone and set it there under an oak: and 
Joshua said unto all the people, Behold this 
stone shall be a witness unto us; for it hath 
heard all the words of the Lord which he 
spake unto us: it shall, therefore, be a wit- 
ness unto you, lest ye deny your God. So 
Joshua let the people depart, every man unto 
his inheritance.” 

But we must not entirely lose sight of 
Joshua till we have observed, with the help of 
Canon Stanley, how the situation and config- 
uration of the ground occupied by the Ben- 
jamites were connected with the two most 
important victories of the son of Nun. Ben- 
jamin lay again to the south, stretching 
across from east to west between Ephraim 
and Judah. The fourth chapter of “ Sinai 
and Palestine” is devoted to this subject, 
under the two heads of the “heights” and 
the “passes” of Benjamin. It is the latter 
of these features which chiefly concerns us 
here. The middle region of the territory is 
part of the high table-land which runs from 
north to south through the whole of Southern 
Palestine. Far up into this table-land, and 
often overlapping one another, the passes 
ascend transversely, westward from the deep 
valley of the Jordan and eastward by a more 
gradual slope from the plain of Philistia. 
One of the former of these passes is the steep 
ascent from Jericho by Bethel and Ai—places 
already associated with critical passages of 
patriarchal history, and under Joshua the 
scenes of desperate conflict, as they were again 
in the early life of David. Down one of the 
latter, at the descent of Beth-Horon—not far 
from that other valley where David slew the 
champion of the Philistines—Joshua chased 
the Canaanites in the midst of the storm and 
the supernatural aid which accompanied his 
most important battle. For details we must 
refer to Professor Stanley, who describes in 
the most animated manner, and in close ac- 
cord with the nature of the ground, the ad- 
vance from Gilgal, and the defeat and flight 
in the valley of Ajalon. This cursory view 
of the territory of Benjamin may suffice to 
show that the consequences can hardly have 
failed to be important when it became the 
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possession of an energetic and warlike. tribe, 
No Jewish tribe attracts the imagination s@ 
much as that of Benjamin, whether we cons 
sider it as. a separate canton of the confederay , 
tion, or in the part which it played in the 
national. history, or in reference to the emi- 
nent individual characters which it produced, 
In the amount of its population, as in the ex- 
tent of its. territory, it seems never to have 
been large. We do indeed see a remarkable 
increase of numbers between the census. of 
Sinai and the census of Moab. In that in- 
terval the tribe rose from thirty-five thousand 
to forty-five. But the fearful tragedy of the 
civil war, which is recounted at the end of the 
book of Judges, reduced this clan almost to 
nothing. The recovery, as regards numbers, 
must have been gradual and slow; and there 
is no doubt that the exclamation of the son of 
Kish, “ Am I not a Benjamite, of the smallest 
of the tribes of Israel?” and the “little 
Benjamin,” of David’s triumphal hymn, have 
reference to a literal fact. But the scanty 
numbers of the Benjamites were amply made 
up by their vigor and lawless energy. Their 
first tendency was to combine with Ephraim, 
with whom they had been associated in their 
journey through the wilderness. Afterwards 
they coalesced with Judah, to whose fortunes 
they became permanently attached. If we 
are asked for the individual characters for 
whom this tribe is famous, we point to the 
prophet Jeremiah, to Queen Esther and her 
kinsman Mordecai, who saved the whole. na- 
tion in the time of captivity, but especially to 
two men, who bore the same name in widely 
different periods of Jewish history—the first: 
king, whose commanding stature and popular 
qualities marked him out asa fit ruler for a 
turbulent and imperfectly civilized nation, and 
the apostle, whose Jewish feelings are always 
conspicuous in the midst of his work of gath- 
ering in the Gentiles, The Fathers delight to 
apply to St. Paul,* in reference to his early 
persecution of the church, and to his later 
devotion and service, the original prediction 
concerning his tribe: “ Benjamin shall ravin 
as a wolf: in the morning he shall devour 
the prey, and at night he shall divide the 
spoil.” And it is not without an evident 
hereditary pride that he himself refers to his 
tribe, not only in his Epistles but also in his 
speeches. When he says that he is not 
merely a true-born Jew, but of the tribe of 
* Tertull. “ Adv. Marc.” 1. 











Benjamin,* and when he reminds his hearers 
at Antioch in Pisidia that the first Jewish king 
was of that tribe,t it is clearly the old spirit 
of the words “Hear now, ye Benjamites,” } 
softened and sanctified. 

From Benjamin to Judah§ the transition 
is obvious and natural, whether we follow 
the geographical sequence or the order of his- 
torical events. And thus we pass at once to 
David. The attitude taken by Benjamin was 
of the utmost importance to the new mon- 
arch during the early years of his reign. It 
was a royal tribe, like his own ; its power was 
pre-eminent at Saul’s death, and it contained 
David’s most bitter enemies. For a time they 
raised the standard of a rival dynasty ; but no 
jong time elapsed before they gave in their 
allegiance at Hebron, and they were the 
means of drawing over the other ten tribes. 
Henceforward, Judah and Benjamin were in- 
dissolubly united. For this fusion various 
reasons may be given. There is something 
in the sympathy|| which would naturally 
arise between the two royal houses, and more 
in the intermarriage between the two houses. 
But perhaps we should not be far wrong if 
we were to say that the affinity of the two 
tribes depended chiefly on geographical con- 
siderations. Benjamin was debatable ground 
between the great families of Ephraim and 
Judah.§ Here, too, the table-land is centinu- 
ous. There is no break like that between the 
northern tribes and the southern, or between 
the eastern and the western. But, above all, 
we must look to the critical position of Jeru- 
salem, and its establishment as the metropol- 
itan city. The choice of a capital is of pe- 
culiar moment in a kingdom made up of 
confederated portions. Hebron was the chief 

* Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5. 

+ Acts, xiii. 21. 1. Sam. xxii. 7. 

§ A note is the right place for the tribes of Simeon 
and Dan. The former is omitted in the blessing of 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii.), the latter in the enumeration 
Apocalypse (Rev. vii). For the first omission Pro- 
fessor Blunt finds a reason in the matter of Baal 
Peor (Numb. xxv. 14), noticing coincidently the 
remarkable diminution of the tribe of Simeon 
shortly afterwards. It has also been suggested 
that the tribe of Dan is omitted in the other case, 
because of their early apostacy to idolatry (Judg. 
xviii.) It is certain that the history of these tribes 
is insignificant. Simeon was early absorbed in 
Judah (Josh. xix. 9). Dan, on the Philistine fron- 
tier, ceased to be conspicuous after the period of 
their great hero Samson, though the enterprising 
expedition to the sources of the Jordan (Judg. 
xviii.) left a permanent mark in the topographical 


nomenclature of the country. 
| * Und. Coinc.” pp. 181, 189. 
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town of Judah; Shechem was, as we have 
seen, the chief town of Ephraim. Jerusalem 
was intermediate. It was, indeed, actually on 
the border kine between the territories of 
Judah and Benjamin. David chose his city 
wisely, not only because the deep ravines 
made Zion strong in the military sense, but 
because it was well placed in reference to the 
general population. Hitherto there had been 
no true geographical centre of the Jewish peo- 
ple. One of the greatest results of David's reign 
was the drawing of the political and religious 
allegiance of all his subjects towards the city of 
Jewish poetry and prophecy. There is some- 
thing very striking in this coincidence and com- 
bination of the personal history of David and 
the topographical interest of Jerusalem. The 
kingly prophet and the prophetic city come 
into view and command our attention to- 
gether. Jerusalem is our natural centre, if 
we wish to examine the Holy Land more 
minutely than before, and to connect its fea- 
tures with the poetry and the life of the 
psalmist king. 

No one can be indifferent, certainly no one 
ought to be indifferent, to the characteristics 
of the scenery in the midst of which the 
Psalms were composed. Doubtless many 
things in the Psalms are difficult and un- 
certain ; but their topographical allusions we 
have the means of realizing with accuracy 
and force. And the gain is great, when, in 
our church services or private devotions, we 
can intelligently associate incidents and places 
with sentences apparently obscure. We ob- 
tain a real help in this way towards putting 
ourselves in sympathy with David's trials, 
his feelings, his weakness, and his strength. 
It is wise to remember that David's history 
has its strictly human side, and to take this 
side thoroughly and heartily, just as it has its 
strictly supernatural side, and as. we vehe- 


inspiration and miracle. In David, as pre- 
sented to us in his history and in his hymns, 
there is a marked individuality of character. 
We may add that the consistency of the 
geography connected with his life, and the 
truth of the appropriate scenery, are equally 
remarkable. All such elements in the narra- 
tive and the poetry are important, whatever 
explanations may be given of difficulties in the 
biography or the Psalms; and such difficul- 
ties are often exaggerated. 





Stanley, p. 195. 
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might, in excursions of no great length, study 
the topography of Southern Palestine mi- 
nutely, in the midst of recollections of King 
David. Immediately to the south, within an 
easy ride, is Bethlehem. On the upland past- 
ure, and among the rocks and caves around 
his birthplace, the young shepherd acquired 
not only that familiar knowledge of the out- 
ward objects of nature which reveals itself in 
all his psalms, but’ that courage and elastic 
vigor and presence of mind which served him 
so well in times of exile and war. Archdea- 
con Evans, with his characteristic love of a 
mountainous country, has pleasantly described 
this cheerful discipline and its precious results. 
Still further to the south and south-east we 
come to a region made memorable hy the 
varied adventures of David when evading the 
pursuit of Saul. Here are Ziph, whose in- 
habitants twice nearly betrayed the fugitive 
as he lay in his stronghold in the wood or on 
the hill, and Carmel,* the scene of the charm- 
ing episode of Nabal and Abigail. Both these 
places retain their old names hardly altered. 
Here also is En-gedi, a green oasis in a wil- 
derness of bare rocks and ravines on the edge 
of the Dead Sea. For a description, and a 
good engraving, we may refer to De Saulcy, 
who is probably more trustworthy here than 
in his account of what he imagined he saw 
on other parts of this desolate shore.t If 
our eye ranges now towards the district that 
lies to the south-west of Jerusalem, where 
the hill country falls in open valleys towards 
the Philistine plain, we have before us the 
scene of the conflict with Goliath, There 
seems no reason to doubt that Mr. Porter, by 
the close similarity of the existing names, by 
the presence of the wide watercourse with 
its smooth pebbles, and the suitable disposi- 
tion of the ground, has fixed upon the right 
positions of Shochoh and Azekah. His re- 
marks on the probable site of Gath, which la 

still further in this direction, are well mah 
of attention. Further still, somewhere on 
the edge of the desert, was Ziklag, which 
David was allowed to hold as his own under 
the Philistines, and whence he made forays 
on the Amalekites. Turning now to the 
other side of Jerusalem we have, to the north- 


* Jt is needless to say that-this Carmel must not 
be confounded with the scene of Elijah’s conflict 
with the priests of Baal. 

+ His expressions are—* toute la plage couverte 
de verdure—une source admirable, une végétation 
splendide—c’est un véritabie jardin.” “ Voyage 
autour de la Mer Morte.”” Paris, 1853 
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west, Kirjath-jearim, a border town of Ben- 
jamin, whence the ark was brought to Mount 
Zion. To the north of the royal city, at 
about the same distance as Bethlehem, in the 
opposite direction, is Ramah,* the home of, 
Samuel, not identified with certainty, but 
doubtless one of the “ heights” of Benjamin, 
to which Professor Stanley calls our atten- 
tion. Not far off was Nob, infamous for 
Doeg’s treachery and the massacre of the 
priests. Here again we are under obliga- 
tions to the author of the “ Handbook.” It 
would seem from a passage in Isaiah + that 
Mount Zion was visible from Nob; and Mr, 
Porter noticed, on one of his journeys, that it 
is full in view from a tell, which satisfies the 
other conditions of being near Anathoth, and 
close on the south of Gibeah. Completing 
now our irregular circle round Jerusalem, we 
come, on the north-east, to that valley between 
Bethel and Jericho which has been mentioned 
twice already. The upper: part of it was the 
scene of Jonathan’s heroism at the battle of 
Michmash, in the most disastrous part of 
Saul’s reign; the lower part opens out upon 
the district which is full of the recollections 
of the most pathetic passages of David's 
reign. We might take a wider circle round 
the same centre, and speak of the great mon- 
arch’s conquests over the Philistines on one 
side, and the Moabites and Ammonites on the 
other; of his relations with Pheenicia and 
Syria in the north, and, in the south, of his 
successes against the Amalekites and his brid- 
ling the Edomites with strong garrisons. 
But the allusion which has just been made, 
and our wish rather to follow the persona. 
life of the son of Jesse, lead us into another 
train of thought. 

All the circumstances which connect David 
with the country beyond the Jordan, are sin- 
gularly adapted to leave pictures in the mem- 
ory. We might begin with the story of Ruth 
from whom he was descended. In her life 
the fields of Bethlehem are connected with 
the purple hills of Moab by the most touch- 
ing association. It is to this domestic link 
between two regions naturally hostile, that 
we must attribute the step which David took 
fifty years later, of boldly conveying his 
parents beyond the Dead Sea, and committing 
them to the care of the king of Moab, while 


* See the note at the end. of his.fourth chapter. 
It is well known that the site of Ramah is one of 
ie map questianp of Scripture topography. 

sa. x. 82, 























































‘ have, within the memory of living man, been 


he himself took refuge from Saul in the cave 
of Adullam. A confidence in the permanent 
feeling of kindred, even among enemies of 
his nation, is implied in his request: “ Let 
my father and mother, I pray thee, be with 
you, till I know what God will do for me.” 
And the confidence was not misplaced. 
“They dwelt with the king of Moab all the 
time that David was in the hold.” * 

When we pass on to the death of Saul, 
and the events which immediately succeeded, 
we are much struck by the incidents which 
first brought the new king into communica- 
tion with the Transjordanic part of Manasseh. 
The dead bodies of Saul and his sons were 
“ gibbeted by way of insult and intimidation ” 
on the walls of Bethshan. “To the Jews, 
whose law forbade such exposure of a dead 
body beyond the sunset of the first day, this 
dreadful spectacle was far more horrible than 
it would, till recently, have been with us, 
whose roads and shores, and solitary places, 


defiled with corpses similarly exposed.” The 
Philistines probably knew the feelings of the 
Israelites, and purposely made the ignominy 
as terrible as they could. None ventured to 
interfere, save the men of Jabesh Gilead, 
“ whose grateful remembrance of their deliv- 
erance by Saul at the commencement of his 
reign, impelled them to undertake the bold 
and dangerous enterprise of rescuing the re- 
mains of their benefactor and his sons. They 
travelled at least ten miles, and having crossed 
the jor stole away the bodies by night, 
in the fad® as it were, of a hostile garrison.” 
Returning the same night to Jabesh, they 
burned the bodies, buried the bones under a 
tree, and mourned and fasted seven days for 
their fallen king.t David showed both gen- 
erosity and policy in the warm message which, 
immediately on hearing of this transaction, he 
sent to these Manassites.t The point of inter- 
est to which we wish to refer here is, that Beth- 
shan is in a valley which leads down under 
Mount Gilboa, from the plain of Esdraelon 
to the Jordan. Full in view are the wooded 
hills of Gilead; and Jabesh itself was prob- 
ably distinctly visible from Bethshan.§ 

* 1 Sam. xxii. 1-4. ‘ 

t 1 Sam. xxxi. 11-18; Kitto, p. 313. 

2 Sam. ii, 5-7. 
Bethshan, afterwards Scythopolis, but still 


called Beisan, has now been very fully described 
by Robinson and Van de Velde. The position of 
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In noticing David’s early communications 
with the eastern tribes, we ought not to forget 
the Gadites, who appear, from what we read 
in the Chronicles, to have attached themselves 
to his fortunes’ during the adventurous life 
which he led before the death of Saul. 
“These are they that went over Jordan in 
the first month, when it had overflowed all 
its banks; and they put to flight all them of 
the valleys, both toward the east and toward 
the west.”* But by far the deepest interest 
in the associations of David with the eastern 
country is concentrated on the war with the 
Ammonites, beyond the further frontier of 
Gad. Joab was commanding there in the 
siege of Rabbath-Ammon when the sealed 
despatch came, which resulted in the murder 
of Uriah. Professor Blunt points out indica- 
tions of the power which Joab, once in pos- 
session of this terrible secret, thenceforward 
exercised over David. Mr. Monro has un- 
folded this more boldly, and quite conclu- 
sively. The significance of one part of the 
story might easily escape notice. Joab had 
taken the “ City of Waters,” which seems to 
have been the lower suburb of Rabbah, and 
now he sends messengers to David, urging 
him to bring reinforcements and conclude the 
siege himself—* lest,” he says, “I teke the 
city and it be called after my name.” This 
diplomatic message of the crafty captain seems 
to have been intended to make the king feel 
that power, which had already been more 
than once displayed, but which from that 
time became an oppressive and intolerable in- 
fluence,f thwarting him at every turn. From 
this critical period a shadow settles on the 
remainder of the monarch’s life; and there is 
a pathetic interest in the later events which 
associate him with the country beyond the 
Jordan. First, there is the flight to Maha- 
naim in Absalom’s rebellion. David’s cross- 
ing of the Kedron, his progress over Olivet, 
the insults which he received, his own deep 
grief, his forbearance with his enemies, are 
described in words which admit of a prophetic 
application to other occurrences on the same 
scene. Of the incidents which took place 
while the king was on the further side of the 
river, engaged in the miserable war with his 
son, we naturally single out the intercourse 
with Barzillai, the rich and loyal Guleadite, 


* 1 Chron. xii. 15. 





Jabesh is not quite certain. Porter peers it to the 
south of Pella ; Stanley, to the north. 





t 2 Sam. xii. 28; Monro, i. pp. 48, 44. The 
power of the Wicked over the Saint 

















who supplied the wants of the army at his 
individual cost. It is noticed by Dr. Kitto,* 
and others, as a natural coincidence, how ap- 
propriate the gifts are, as the produce of a 
pastoral country— wheat, barley and lentiles, 
honey and butter, and sheep and cheese of 
kine.” Finally, there is the return, after the 
death of Absalom, and the close of the rebel- 
lion, The narrative rivets our attention on 
each minute particular. There is the “ ferry- 
boat” in which the Jordan was crossed,—the 
parting with Barzillai,“ too great a man to care 
to be a guest at the royal table, too true to 
desire any other sepulchre than that in which 
the dust of his fathers lay”—the promise to 
Chimham, fulfilled, as is curiously ascertained 
from a passage in Jeremiah,t by the giving 


’ of a possession near Bethlehem,—and the 


words addressed so abruptly to Mephibosheth : 
“ Why speakest thou any more of thy mat- 
ters? I have said, Thou and Ziba divide the 
land.” { David’s character has suffered from 
his apparently unjust treatment of Jonathan’s 
son. The popular view is expressed in the 
heading to the sixteenth chapter in the Au- 
thorized Version: “Ziba, by presents and 
false suggestions, obtaineth his master’s in- 
heritance.” But we are inclined to think with 
Professor Blunt, that there was more treach- 


- ery in Mephibosheth than in Ziba, and that 


David saw reasons to suspect this.§ The bitter 
feeling of the bereaved father, and the distrust 
which sad experience had justified, seem to 
speak in these impatient words. The whole 
occasion is full of melancholy. There is a 
threatening, too, of political danger in the 
quarrelsome spirit shown by the representa- 
tives of the tribes. “We have ten parts in 
the king, wherefore did ye despise us? ” said 
the men of Israel to the men of Judah. An 
ominous hint of future schism is in the sen- 
tence which concludes the chapter: “The 
words of the men of Judah were fiercer than 
the words of the men of Israel.” 

The whole interest of the. closing passages 
of David’s life is concentrated upon Jerusa- 
lem, his own city, the sacred city of all future 
generations, His palace and his tomb, the 
site of the temple on the holy hill, and the 
two deep ravines on the south and the east, 
are vividly brought before us at the last. A 


* Ib. 422. f Jer. xli.17. $2 Sam. xix. 29. 
§ Professor Blunt lays much stress on the fact 


that Mephibosheth is entirely omitted in the last |? 


instructions which David gave before his death. 
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shade of sadness is over the whole scene. 
The fixing of the sacred site on the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite, is connected 
with calamity and destruction. Disaffection 
in the priesthood follows, and treason in the 
army and the royal household. The dark 
cloud of Joab’s influence rests even on the 
monarch’s death-bed. When David has al- 
most reached the extreme limit of his years, 
he is suddenly disturbed by hearing of the 
rebellion of his son Adonijah, who has 
gathered his adherents at En-rogel, in the 
deep hollow where the ravines meet under 
the city. Nota moment is lost. The dying 
monarch has strength to display one last act 
of vigor.. His clear intellect and prompt 
sagacity have not forsaken him, though his 
body is bowed down with age. The youthful 
Solomon is proclaimed and made to ride “on 
the king’s own mule,” and with his father’s 
retinue, “down to Gihon,” in the western 
ravine; and from thence “they came up re- 
joicing, so that the city rings again.” The 
joyous uproar reaches the rebels down in 
En-rogel, and disperses them: and presently 
the accession of the new king is formally an- 
nounced in a convention of the chief men of 
the city.* A knowledge of the topography 
of Jerusalem is a great help towards the 
realization of these occurrences; and it is in 
every way a clear gain to associate David, in- 
timately and accurately, with the locality 
which must always bear his name. The feel- 
ing of the Jews towards the “ Holy City” was 


ever afterwards co-ordinate with their feeling. 


towards the prophetking;+ and the local 
presence of his tomb amongst them was never 
forgotten. } 

To give a summary of the character of 
David is no easy task. Not only are we met 
by the difficulty, common to all parts of the 
Old Testament, which arises from the inter- 
mingling of the human and the divine—so 
that, in dealing separately with the warp and 
the woof, we are in danger of misconceiving 
and disturbing the whole fabric of the narra- 
tive—but in this case there is an extraordi- 
nary diversity, and an apparent inconsistency, 
in what may be called the personal character- 

* 1 Kings, i.; 1 Chron. xxix. “This mention of 
a second anointing in a narrative that does not re- 
cord the first, and the description of the first ina 
narrative that takes no notices of the second, form 
an — corroboration of great value.” Kitto, 
t Matt. v. 35; xxvii. 53. 





$1 Kings, ii. 10; Acts, ii. 29, 


















































istics of the man. We feel, indeed, an un- 
mixed pleasure when we contemplate him at 
the first, in the winning openness of his youth, 
in the courage which always charms us when 
displayed in boyhood, in his eager love of en- 
terprise, and his cheerful trust in God. But 
as the experience of his life becomes more 
varied, as sorrows and struggles are multi- 
plied, the lights and shadows of his character 
are perplexing. To put on one side those 
qualities, which either are defects, or at least 
do not necessarily command moral approba- 
tion, we see in David intense human affections, 
popular talents, a nature sensitive and sensu- 
ous, high. ambition, impatience of restraint, 
keen love of approbation, sagacious prudence, 
military capacity, shrewd perception of char- 
acter. On the other hand, his biography dis- 
plays boundless generosity, as in the adven- 
ture of the well of Bethlehem,—undaunted 
brayery, as when his followers withheld him 
from the front of the battle, fearing “ lest the 
light of Israel should be quenched ”—noble 
designs for the good of others, a true sense 
of the best interests of his country, deep self- 
knowledge, unsatisfied yearning after holiness, 
unbroken belief in God’s infinite goodness, 
and a heart full of thankfulness and praise in 
the midst of affliction. In such a character 
there must be apparent inconsistencies and 
contradictions. And here is probably: the 
secret of the attraction which David exerted 
and still exerts. He could easily place him- 
self in sympathy with others. He had a 
strong power of loving and inspiring love. 
The elementary features of various men met 
in him. He had an extraordinary facility of 
drawing others round him. We find him 
surrounded by the most various groups of 
men—herein, as in so many other things, be- 
ing a type of his Lord and his Son.* Even 
the human infirmities of David were a source 
of union between himself.and others. A 
sense of kindred weakness often draws men 
together with a peculiar force of personal 
sympathy. It is evident that such a charac- 
ter needed a peculiar discipline. David was 
thwarted in his happiness; his affections were 
wounded; he was humbled by the results of 
his own sin, The bitter exclamation, ‘“ What 
have I to do with you, ye sons of Zeruiah?” 
enms up a long experience of vexatious cir- 
cumstances and deep suffering. Of these 


* See Monro, vol. ii. David. § thizin 
Characters. geen ts 
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three sons of his sister, Asahel was killed in 
early manhood, and his death was avenged by 
a second murder; Abishai was eager at vari- 
ous times in his incitements to bloodshed; 
and Joab exercised over his master the tyr 
anny which we have described. Yet, on the 
other hand, David had proof, as no one ever 
had, of the free and unlimited mercy of God; 
and to him were granted, in richest measure, 
the tender feelings, the high resolve, the 
watchful care, which spring from conscious 
forgiveness. And the benefits of all this dis- 
cipline and experience are ours. Their re- 
sults are recorded and brought home to us in 
the Psalter. David’s heart lies open to us, 
as well as his life. Thus, as he attracted and 
assimilated to himself all kinds of character 
during his life, so it is still. Multitudes of 
men, in all ages, and of various dispositions, 
have been under his influence. We are all 
drawn to him still; we see ourselves reflected 
in his confessions, and find our prayers in his 
prayers. The son of Jesse lives forever in 
the Psalms, to sympathize, encourage, hum- 
ble, and instruct. 

The interest of David's personal life is 
chiefly connected with the southern parts of 
Palestine, or, as we have seen, with the 
country beyond the Jordan. If we wish to 
combine the scenery of the north with stirring 
incident, with moral lessons of momentous 
import, and with a man of commanding and 
extraordinary character, we turn, of course, 
to ELiuaH. We have spoken of the plain of 
Esdraelon as a physical feature of the country, 
and as a boundary between the northern and 
southern tribes. Some parts of David's life 
indirectly touched upon it, as, for ifvetance, 
the lament of Gilboa and the exposure and 
burial of the body of his oppressor. But all 
the most prominent scenes of Elijah’s life 
were associated with this plain. In fact, there 
could be no better way of studying all its 
aspects than by following his biography. A 
few further words of local description will 
help us in our cursory notice of the Tishbite’s 
life and character. 

As the northern part of Palestine is ap- 
proached, the hills have a tendency, not ob- 
served in the south, to open into plains. Of 
these, the plain of Esdraelon is by far the 
grandest and most extensive, as it is the most 
eminent in history, Thus it stands alone as 
an impressive feature of the country with 
which no well-informed traveller fails to be 
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struck. Dr. Robinson’s description, always 
careful and precise, here becomes more an- 
imated than usual, and almost enthusiastic. 
As to the boundaries of this great level, Pro- 
fessor Stanley remarks that it iscut out of the 
mountains as with a knife. It lies extremely 
,ow, and on the west it touches the sea, where 
the Kishon enters to the south of Acre. The 
neat is often intense, even early in spring. 
Van de Velde was reminded, when crossing 
the plain under a burning noonday sun, of 
the Shunamite’s child, who was struck down 
by the fierce rays when he went out to his 
father among the reapers.* Eastwards, the 
plain stretches across nearly to the valley of 
the Jordan, with which it is connected by two 
prolongations of the low ground, sweeping 


-past Mount Gilboa and Mount Tabor and 


the intermediate ridge which bears the name 
of the Little Hermon. Saul must have crossed 
tais ridge on the night before his death, for 
ais army was encamped to the south of it, and 
Endor was on the north, towards Tabor, and 
not far from the village of Nain. It is this 
va..ey to the north of Gilboa—the “ valley of 
Jezreel””—with which we are so closely con- 
cerned in the biographies of Elijah and Ahab. 
If we take these mountains, with their inter- 
ruptions, as one side of the plain, we may 
consider it as triangular in shape, with one 
angle at the sea. Behind the hills which 
form the northern side are Nazareth and 
Cana, and all that Galilean country which is 
associated with a later and still more sacred 
history than that which we are considering. 
The third side of the triangle runs in a south- 
easterly direction from the sea, and consists 
mainly of the high ridge of Carmel, and the 
lower hills into. which it declines in the direc- 
tion of Gilboa. These are the hills of Manas- 
seh, and through them are the passes of which 
we have spoken above. Here, at the en- 
trances of the hill-country, are Taanach, fa- 
mous in the song of Deborah, and Megiddo, 
where Josiah died in battle against the Egyp- 
tian king. Careful attention has been given 
to these localities by Robinson in both his 
journeys, and his results are confirmed by 
Van de Velde, who gives important elucida- 
tions of Josiah’s campaign.t To the south, 
not far from Shechem, among the hills which 
still bore the name of Ephraim, was Samaria, 
tne metropolis of a new kingdom. 


* Vol. ii. p. 872. See 2 Kings, iy. 
+ Vol. ii. pp. 851-856. 





A great revolution had been accomplished 
in.the country which had been united under 
the sway of David and his son. The change 
since Solomon’s death had been rapid and 
disastrous. We have no. longer one united 
land from Dan to Beersheba. The limits of 
which we read now are Dan and Bethel; and 
each of these places had been desecrated. A 
separation into two kingdoms had been made, 
as sharp and effectual as the division of the 
Low Countries in our times into Holland and, 
Belgium.. Such changes, however suddenly 
they may come at the last, do not usually take 
place without a long and silent preparation. 
Professor Blunt * has gathered together, with 
remarkable ingenuity, several scattered hints, 
which might easily escape the notice of a 
casual reader, and which show the tendency 
of the tribes to subside into two confederacies, 
and the steady working of events towards an 
ultimate schism. Ephraim and Judah were 
singled out by Jacob for future pre-eminence, 
They entered the Holy Land “ with the patri- 
arch’s blessing on their heads.” We have 
seen that Ephraim was paramount during all 
the time of the judges. Deborah and Tola, 
who both seem to have been of Issachar,f. 
judged Israel, as did Samuel, “in Mount: 
Ephraim.” We are called also to notice 
“ the tone of authority, not to say of menace,”. 
assumed by this tribe towards their brethren 
in the wars which were conducted by Gideon 
and Jephthah.t Well might David say, when 
the allegiance of all the. tribes was secured, 
“Ephraim is the strength of my head.” § 
The seeds of future change had been sown, 
however great his present strength might.be, 
when he exclaimed, on another occasion. “ He 
refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose 
not,the tribe of Ephraim, but chose the tribe 
of Judah, even the hill of Zion, which he 
loved.” || It isnot to be supposed that so 
proud a clan as thatof Ephraim could tamely 
see the seat of power transferred from She- 
chem to Jerusalem. Nor was this simply a 
political feeling, such as that on which we 
have been speculating this autumn, while our 
minds have been fixed on Milan and Turin. 
The worship also was transferred from Shiloh] 
* Pp. 175-191. 


t Judg. iv. 5; v. 15; x. 1; “Und. Coine..” p, 
178; Stanley, p- 227. 
i § Ps. Ix. 7, 


¢ Judg. viii. 1; xii. 1. 
|| Ps. ixxviii. 68, 69; 

The temporary stay of the ark at Kirjath- 

jearim could hardly have affected the old feelings. 





of reverence for Shiloh. 
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to Jerusalem, and the whole religious life of 
the nation was made to move round a new 
centre. In David’s reign, indeed, the har- 
mony was maintained, and*Mount Zion was 
recognized as “the seat of judgment; thither 
the tribes went up, even the tribes of the 
Lord;” and prayer was offered for “ the 
peace of Jerusalem.”* Buta latent division 
existed, which needed only occasion to break 
into an open schism. Such occasion was fur- 
nished by the taxation imposed on all the 
tribes by Solomon for his. great works at 
Jerusalem, and by the assigning to Jeroboam 
of an office which gave him full opportunity 
for intrigue and for laying the foundation of 
his future power.t The choice of Bethel, a 
frontier fortress, for one of his idolatrous 
sanctuaries, was a significant and decisive 
act. Geographical coincidences connected 
with this gorge that leads up from Jericho, 
meet us still as we follow the thread of his- 
tory. 

Religious degeneracy and political disorder 
followed rapidly upon the separation of Is- 
rael from Judah. While the line of David 
continued unbroken in Jerusalem, perpetual 
changes of dynasty occurred in the northern 
kingdom; and this uncertainty was reflected 
in the fluctuations which took place in the 
seats of government and the position of royal 
residences. Shechem, as was natural, was the 
first metropolis. At. no great distance Jero- 
boam built for -himself a palace and made 
pleasure grounds in Tirzah.§ Omri built 
Samaria: and made it his capital, while Jez- 
reel became to Ahab his son what Tirzah had 
been to his predecessors. No place in the 
Holy Land is more conspicuous in the present 
day than the isolated hill which Omri beught 
from Shemer and called by his name. Its 
existing ruins —the colonnades of Herod’s 
city and the apse of the church of the Cru- 
saders — belong to wideby different periods 
from that of Ahab and Jezebel. The hill 
stands in a valley which opens westward to 
the sea. For military strength, for beauty, 
and for salubrity it is equally remarkable. 
Here Ahab reigned, while much of his more 
private life was spent at Jezreel, which was 


* Ps, cxxii. 3-7. 

t “ Und. Coinc.’’ pp. 183-186. 

$ See Stanley, pp. 217, 218. 

4 It is evident, trom what is said in the Song of 





lomon (vi. 4), that the beauty of Tirzah was 





So 
ae Its exact position is not known, though 
binson has fixed on a site which is probable. 
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placed at the edge of the famous plain, and 
commanded a view deep down by Bethshan 
towards the Jordan and to the mountains be- 
yond. In this reign the history begins to 
take a wider scope, and we are brought into 
close contact with Syria on one side and 
Pheenicia on the other. From the former 
came military disasters, from the latter the 
far worse evil of an unblushing and licentious 
idolatry. Jeroboam had earned the unenvia- 
ble title of “ the man who made Israel to sin.” 
Ahab is branded in words which indicate both 
the weakness and utter depth of his fall: 
“there was none like unto Ahab, which did 
sell himself to work wickedness in the sight 
of the Lord, whom Jezebel his wife stirred 
up.” The false worship with which Bethel 
and Dan had been desecrated was apparently 
intended to have some reference to Jehovah; 
but the hill of Samaria was crowned with the 
temples of Baal and Ashtaroth; the foreign 
priests were in honor at the palace, and all 
the influence of the court was exerted to 
spread moral corruption among the people. 
It is just at this time that Elijah appears, 
suddenly and abruptly, on the scene. No 
character in the Old Testament is so remark- 
able, if we may use the expression; for pic- 
turesque grandeur. This startling figure is 
met at intervals, in the most unexpected man- 
ner, in various parts of the land. The feeling 
which he inspired is expressed by Obadiah 
“Tt shall come to pass, as soon as I am gone 
from thee, that the spirit of the Lord shall 
carry thee whither I know not; and so, when 
I come and tell Ahab, and he cannot find 
thee, he shall slay me.” The geographical 
range through which we trace Elijah is ex- 
traordinary. Himself a native of the wild 
border country of Gilead, we see him at Jez- 
reel by the palace of Ahab,—in the ravine of 
Cherith * by the Jordan,—at Sarepta in the 
heart of Jezebel’s country,—on Mount @ar- 
mel,—at Beersheba,—among the cliffs and 
caves of Horeb,—and on the northward road 
to the Syrian city of Damascus. His individ- 
* The arguments are strong for identifying the 
“ watercourse’? of Cherith with the Wady Kelt. 
A difficulty has been felt in adopting this view 
from the supposition that the phrase translated 
“before Jordan” in_1 Kings, xvii. 3, really means 
“east of Jordan.” But Professor Osburn shows, 
by a great collection of instances, that. this is by 
nomeans.necessary. Vande Velde argues in favor 
of the ’Ain Fasael. Both valleys run eastward into 


the Jordan-valley, and cither would sufficiently 
satisfy the conditions of the case. 
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uality is everywhere strongly marked. There 
is no better way of seeing what Elijah was 
than to contrast him with Ahab, The charac- 
ter of the king brings out that of the prophet 
into forcible relief. In one point, indeed, 
there was, on a superficial view, a similarity 
between the two men. Both were com- 
plainers ; but the complaints of Elijah were 
those of a great mind, those of Ahab of a 
contemptibly weak one. Ahab is the true type 
of moral cowardice. Hecould not face a diffi- 
culty. He allowed others to do for him what 
he did not dare to do himself. There were 
indeed some good points about him. He had 
resolutions of amendment; but they vanished 
before the sarcasms of his wife. He could 
make a show of vigor; but it was always at 


’ the wrong time. Possibly he was not destitute 


of physical courage, for we read that, when 
he was wounded, he was “stayed up in his 
chariot” during the battle till the evening. 
But the whole tenor of his life displays mean- 
ness, vacillation, selfishness, obsequiousness, 
and compromise. He looked up with terror 
to Elijah, and yet trembled in the firm grasp 
of Jezebel. “ He showed a singular consist- 
ency of character in suffering the steward of 
his household to thwart the aim and designs 
of his life, and yet retaining him in his posi- 
tion, consulting his judgment, and using his 
services.” In going up to Ramoth-Gilead to 
battle, he was superstitious enough to crave 
the moral assent of a prophet, and yet “ he 
was satisfied with the guarantee of a man 
whom he knew to be an impostor.” How 
great is Elijah, when viewed in comparison! 
As the hard austerity of his outer life to the 
luxurious weakness of the palace of Jezreel, 
so was his character to that of the king. In 
all the incidents of his career we see uncom- 
vromising firmnéss, bold decision, disregard 
of danger, neglect of his own ease, and a 
glorious unswerving simplicity in maintaining 
the cause of God. , His dejection in solitude 
enhances the courage which rose with the 
occasion when peril-was to be faced. Such 
features of the two contrasted characters are 
well delineated by Mr. Monro in three of the 
oest of his sermons.* And he notices, with a 
true appreciation of Elijah’s life, the probable 
influence of the great objects of nature upon 
nis cnaracter, The circumstances which sur- 


*.Elijah: the} Faults of great Minds. Ahab: 
Moral Cowardice. Jezebel: the Fruits of perfect 
Sin. Vols. i. and ii. 
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rounded Samuel in his quiet home at Ramah, 
or Daniel in the Assyrian court, were very 
different from those with which the hermit- 
prophet was familiar, He loved the grand 
and loftely scenes of the outer world, and 
from them he may well have drawn many of 
his lessons, and through them been strength-, 
ened in his vast designs and stern vigor of 
purpose. This is certain, that the scenes of 
nature in which he appears prominent—the 
wild ravine, the desert waste, the mountain- 
summit—were majestic and impressive, and 
in harmony with his peculiar disposition ; and 
that, in taking all this into account, we obtain 
a deeper sense of the reality of his life. 
Carmel deserves our most careful attention. 
No more suitable and impressive scene could 
have been chosen for the momentous struggle 
of Elijah and the priests. We find it impos- 
sible to believe that the place can have been 
selected without reference to this fitness, -If 
the theatres of the Greeks were proverbially 
well placed for commanding views associated 
with national and religious feeling, so was the 
theatre of this great drama. As a marked 
geographical boundary, the conspicuous moun- 
tain-ridge of “ farthest Carmel” was familiar 
to every Israelite. On the north side, it rises 
abruptly, full in view from the plain. The 
parklike glades and wooded dells on its 
summit made it the recognized type of fruit- 
fulness and natural beauty.* If we enter 
more closely into details, we are struck by the 
harmony of the topography with the narra- 
tive. The mountain itself lay without the 
range of Dr. Robinson’s first journey; but 
Van de Velde has examined the locality with 
successful diligence, and enables us to realize 
the occurrence with minute accuracy: Many. 
conditions require to be satisfied. There 
must have been space enough for a vast mul- 
titude to watch what took place at the altars ; 
there must have been stones on the ground, 
and yet with the possibility of making a trench 
without delay; water must have been within 
reach, though in a time. of drought; the 
Kishon must have been near, and below the 
place of sacrifice ; not far above it must have 
been an eminence commanding a view of the 
sea; finally, the distance from Jezreel must 
have been such that it could be reached the 
same evening after the threatening of tain ap- 
peared. All these conditions are satisfied at 
a spot in the south-eastern part of Carmel 


* Song of Sol. vii. 5; Amos, i. 2. 
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called El-Mohraka, or the “ Burnt Place,” 
the same probably where Tacitus and Sue- 
tonius tell us that Vespasian went through a 
religious ceremony before seizing the imperial 
throne. The cliffs rise abruptly here to a 
great height; and the Kishon winds immedi- 
ately below. The point of greatest importance 
is, that if the sacrifice took place close to the 
sea, the distance from Jezreel would create a 
serious difficulty. It is commonly assumed 
that the water for Elijah’s altar came from the 
sea, We remember a passage in one of Mr. 
Melvill’s sermons where the dashing of the 
waves below is introduced to give more life to 
‘ the description. And all such accessories are 
suitable, if they rest on reality. But Van de 
Velde found a perennial fountain at the place 
which he has described, and thus two difficul- 
ties vanish at once. It is impossible not to 
fee] the value of this consistent topography. 
Taken in connection with the consistent indi- 
viduality of Elijah and Ahab, it furnishes no 
mean addition to the evidences of the truth 
of the narrative. 

There is no need to dwell here on any 
topographical questions connected with Beer- 
sheba and Horeb, the next scenes in which 
Elijah appears. Beersheba is marked, natu- 
rally but incidentally, as belonging “to Judah.” 
We have already noticed how the mention of 
the one “juniper-tree ” harmonizes with the 
scenery of the desert. Horeb too has emi- 
nently characteristic accompaniments in the 
storm, the sound, and the silence. Concern- 
ing the state of Elijah’s mind during this 
flight, and the lessons which he learnt in the 
course of it, we have read nothing better than 
the suggestions contained in Mr. Gurney’s 
sermons. The fearless prophet had suffered 
a bitter disappointment. Jezebel was still 
powerful. The land was not cleared of idol- 
atry. It seemed “as if the world wanted 
him no longer, or as if all his labors to mend 
it were spent in vain.” There was no advance 
on the earlier time. He was “no better than 
his fathers.” He had expected that all would 
have been changed, when Baal and his priests 
had been put to shame so publicly. His pa- 
tience was exhausted: and he thought that 
the time for judgment was come. The an- 
swer conveyed to him on Horeb shows him 
that persuasion is better than vengeance; that 
a whisper can be heard by a willing listener ; 
that tones of love and mercy may act on the 





conscience when terror would fail.* As to 
the prophet’s utter despair of his country- 
men, and his hasty conclusion that the apos- 
tasy pervaded every family, the answer is 
that God knows much which man does not 
know; that there may be true piety in many, 
though they do not stand on Carmel face to 
face with the priests of Baal; that we must 
not always judge of men by what we see. 
Well may the preacher give to this lesson a 
modern application. Ages and countries, 
which seem most unpromising, may be rich 
in true religion. Those may be better than 
ourselves, who do not belong to our paity.t 
As we have said, the chief recollections of 
Elijah and Ahab are in the northern parts of 
Palestine. The war with Benhadad has its 
points of extreme geographical interest. At 
the beginning of it the king of Syria had 
“streets in Samaria;” at the end of it the 
king of Israe] had “streets in Damascus.” 
The saying of the invading soldiers, after their 
defeat—* The gods of Israel are gods of the 
hills, therefore they were stronger than we; 
let us fight against them in the plain, and 
surely we shall be stronger than they ”—re- 
ceives a vivid illustration from the nature of 
the country. M. Van de Velde, who is our 
best Scriptural guide throughout this dictrict, 
marks the road by which Benhadad came 
with his chariots, and describes in an animated 
manner the local circumstances of the sieges 
of Samaria.t But our biographical thread 
conducts us rather to Jezreel. The weakness 
of Ahab had reached its lowest point in the 
ease of Naboth’s vineyard. The foolish “0 
si angulus ille,” which has made so many 
men miserable, placed him again in the terri- 
ble power of his wife. He is content that the 
crime should be vigorously done, if only she 
will take the responsibility. But, suddenly, 
like an apparition, Elijah meets him in the 
very hour of his contemptible triumph, and 
on the very ground that he had coveted. We 
can all but determine the exact spot on which 
so much crime and retribution were concen- 
trated. M. Van de Velde shows us how well 
chosen was-the position of the palace, com- 
manding, as it did, one view over the plain of 
Esdraelon, and another by Bethshan towards 
the Jordan; and, by comparing together the 
* Sermon xii., “ The Still Small Voice.” 


t Sermon xiii., “‘ God’s Hidden Ones.” 
t Vol. i. pp. 870, 874-885. ¢ 
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narrative of Ahab’s death in the first book of 
Kings, and the narrative of Jezebel’s death in 
the second, he fixes with high probability the 
place of the vineyard.* 

It is impossible to quit these scenes without 
touching upon the close of this episode of 
Jewish history. The life of Elijah is indeed 
incomplete, till we see the last act of the 
tragedy of the house of Ahab. The names 
of the places which meet us in the later nar- 
rative are still the same. Though Jezebel is 
now an old woman, there is again war'with 
the Syrians for Ramoth-Gilead, again an alli- 
ance between the kings of Israel and Judah. 
These alliances, connected as they were with 
intermarriages, were full of serious conse- 
quences to the religion and prosperity of the 

- Jews. Ahab, by taking the Phoenician princess 
for his wife, was the means of introducing idol- 
atry into both royal lines. The remark of 
Archdeacon Evans is most true, that his biog- 
raphy “displays in clear lines the wreparable 
mischief which can be done to society by a 
character intrinsically insignificant, when ex- 
ternal circumstances have exalted it into a 
situation among the public agents of the 
world.”+ Ahaziah and Joram were the allied 
kings on the second occasion, as Jehoshaphat 
and Ahab on the first. Joram, the king of 
Israel was at Jezreel in consequence of a 
wound received before Ramoth-Gilead. To 
Jezreel Jehu came on his terrible errand, 
driving furiously in his chariot along the 
“valley ” which leads up by Bethshan from 
the Jordan. Ahaziah, the king of Judah, 
who was on a visit at Jezreel, fled across the 
plain towards Carmel, and died of his wounds 
at Megiddo. Esdraelon is seen associated 
with blood and deeds of battle, as it had been 
many times before, and has been many times 
since. Well may Armageddon, the “hill of 
Megiddo,” be named in the Apocalypse as the 
ideal locality for the great struggle of good 
and evil.} 

One modern passage in the history of the 
plain of Esdraelon we can hardly forbear to 
mention. The transition from Barak and 
Jehu to Napoleon and his generals seems at 
first sight strange and fantastic. But it is 


* Vol. ii. i 871, 
+ “Ser. Biog.,” Ahab, vol. iii. p- 158. He no- 
tices, on the other hand, the great and permanent 


results of Eli jah’s life, i in breaking the power of 
idolatry. henceforward its struggles were for 
existence, not = dominion.” Elijah, vol. i. p. 172. 

t Rev. xvi. 
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not really so, when our eye is fixed on the 
geography of Palestine. With the traveller 
in Lombardy the mind turns, naturally and 
without effort, from the battle of Bedriacum 
to those of Magenta and Solferino. So we 
realize the military facts of sacred story all 
the better, if we remember that the ground is 
still the same, whatever else may be changed, 
and that old wars were waged under the same 
strategic conditions as the new. Gaza was 
the key of Southern Palestine to Alexander, 
to Saladin, to the French in 1799, as it was 
felt to be of old by Joshua, or by the Pha- 
raoh of whose invasion the prophet Jeremiah 
speaks.* And we have really a commentary 
on Scripture when we take up the atlas which 
accompanies the memoirs dictated at St. 
Helena,t and look at the plan of the action 
which is commonly called the battle of Mount . 
Tabor. Murat was at Tiberias. Junot at 
Nazareth. Kleber was in diffidulties a little 
to the north-east of Jenin,—in other words, 
not far from Gilboa. The corn, with which 
the plain of Esdraelon was covered, was 
so high as to conceal Napoleon’s advance. 
“Voila le petit caporal!” was the exclama- 
tion when he was seen approaching. The ac- 
tion was short and decisive. Some of the 
enemy fled southwards to Nablous or She- 
chem; others hurried eastwards by the “ val- 
ley of Jezreel” to the Jordan, The river was 
flooded : for, as in Joshua’s day, it was the 
season of early harvest: and many of the 

Turks were drowned. 

Whatever helps to ‘give geographical pre- 
cision to our conceptions of Scripture narra- 
tives is an advantage which it would be fool- 
ish to despise. It is of course quite possible 
to exaggerate the value of such aids and to 
forget that they are only means to an end. | 
“Tt matters not to any man’s salvation,” says 
old Fuller, “to know the accurate distance 
betwixt Jericho and Jerusalem; and he that 
hath climbed to the top of Mount Libanus is 
not, in respect of his soul, a hair’s breadth 
nearer heaven.” ¢ It would be an unfortunate 
mistake to be so occupied with the casket as 
to forget the jewel, and to take so much 
pains with. the drapery as to conceal the fig- 
ure. But there is some safeguard; if we pur- 
sue the biographical course along with the 
geographical. Here again our aim should be 

* Jerem. xlvii. 1. 

t Bertrand, “ Campagnes d’Egypte . 4 + anal 





vol. ii. Paris, 1847. 
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to realize the men as they were. We lose in- 
struction, unless we appreciate the human ele- 
ment in Scripture characters, while we are 
careful not to forget what is divine in the di- 
rection and the record of their lives. The 
more we feel them to be men like ourselves, 
the more shall] we learn from their actions 
and their sufferings. Biographical principles 
ought to be fearlessly applied in the Holy 
History, just as we cannot make ourselves 
acquainted with the Holy Land except after 
close geographical inquiry. The haze of un- 
reality is in both cases alike undesirable. 
Nor are the religious lessons of the Old Tes- 
tament in any degree impaired because the 
men of whom we read were homely in the 
circumstances of their lives, rude in their civ- 
ilization, and strangely like other men in their 
motives and conduct. The smallness of the 
life does not detract from the greatness of the 
promise, but rather enhances our sense of that 
superintendence which conducted every step 
of the history onwards to its conclusion ; just 
as the smallness of the land involves no dis- 
honor, but invites our attention all the more 
pointedly to its glorious destinies. David's 
inconsistencies and sins do not in any way in- 
terfere with the fact that he was typical of a 
sinless one to come, however painfully they 
may remind us of the infirmity of our eommon 
human nature. Abraham was only an Arab 
sheikh; but this is no reason why (to quote 
from that famous passage of the Apocrypha, 
where the worthies of the Old Testament are 
eelebrated) he should not be “a great father 
of many people,” or why the encouragement 
to us should be less in that, “when he was 
proved, he was found faithful.”* If we deal 
with Joshua’s campaigns as conducted on the 
principles of primitive warfare, this need not 
Hinder us from believing that the mission on 
which he was sent, was, that “the land, which 
God esteemed above all other, might receive 
a worthy colony of God’s children.” + When 
the biographical element is so strongly marked, 
it is evidently intended to be studied; and a 
careful study of it ought not to disturb the 
impressions which we deriye even from the 
highest and most solemn occasions. We may 
say with reverence of the transfiguration, when 
Moses and Elijah met,{ that it is a great ad- 

* Ecclesiasticus xliv. 19, 20. See 1 Mace. ii. 
51-58. 

+ Wisdom, xii. 7. 


t Prof. Stanley suggests (p. 892) that Hermon 
was the “ Holy Mountain” (2 Pet. i: 18) of Trans- 





vantage to us in our meditations on that mys- 
terious event, if we feel that we know the men. 
not only by name, or in their relation to criti- 
cal passages of the old dispensation, but also 
in their individual characters. 

No age of the church has overlooked the 
importance of thus carefully studying the per- 
sonal lives of those who are the prominent 
figures in sacred history, though the subject 
is by no means yet exhausted. In regard, 
however, to the parallel study of biblical to~ 
pography, we may say with truth that our 
own age has practically begun it, that great 
results have already been obtained in it, but 
that much yet remains to be accomplished. 
We have a strong conviction that, in propor- 
tion as this subsidiary branch of theological 
science is carefully pursued, “ Undesigned Co- 
incidences ” of greater or less value will come 
to view in large numbers, We believe that 
an interesting and useful book might be writ- 
ten on the geographical evidences of Chris- 
tianity. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Paley, in reference to the New Testament, 
to extend his observations to particulars of 
this kind. Thus in commenting on the Sec- 
ond Epistle to Timothy, he has made good 
use of the mention of Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch in Pisidia; but he has failed to 
strengthen his argument by the correct topo- 
graphical order in which they are named. 
Biscoe, with a true instinct, saw how geogra- 
phy might be used for testimony ; and in his 
work on the Acts of the Apostles he has given 
some good illustrations.* Blunt has followed, 
more or less, in the same direction. Our 
practical travellers are continually furnishing 
us with new materials. To turn to the places 
just mentioned, Colonel Leake said in 1824, 
when speaking of the slow progress made up 
to that time in the knowledge of the ancient 
geography of Asia Minor, that of five cities 
made interesting to us by a single journey of 
St. Paul, only one (Iconium) was certainly 
known; “ Perga, Antioch of Pisidia, Lystra 
and Derbe, remained to be discovered.’”’ The 
two first of these have been undoubtedly iden- 
tified since that time, the former by Sir Charles 


figuration. So far as we know, this suggestion is 
quite new and original, as it is eminently charac- 
teristic; and we think Mr. Porter ought to have 
placed the inverted commas lower down his 447th 


age. 

* For the possible relation of Biscoe’s work to 
Paley’s, see Prof. Blunt's preface to his third edi- 
tion. 
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Fellows, the latter by Mr. Arundell ; and of 
the sites of the two others there is now little 
doubt. And who will say that such matters 
are of no importance? Who will say that 
the journey of Dr. Eli Smith, in which he 
found’ the traces of a Roman road running 
directly from Jerusalem to Antipatris, is of no 
moment towards elucidating the time spent 
by the escort in conveying St. Paul to Ces- 
area? * Who will set a light value on the 
ascertaining of the soundings of Pheenice, or 
the discovery of Lasewa, on the south coast of 
Crete? 

It is to be regretted that the materials, 
which are thus accumulating, are not used so 
rapidly as they might be by those who com- 
pile books and maps for popular use. Even 
in Kiepert’s Bibel Atlas, which Ritter recom- 
mends as the best, we are sorry to see (and 
in an edition of this year) something of the 
old confusion in the track of that voyage to 
Rome which has now been so thoroughly ex- 
plained. But this wandering into regions be- 
yond Palestine is a digression from our proper 
subject; and it is in the Old Testament, not 
the New, that geography has so prominent 
and important a place; as indeed we feel to 
be natural, when we consider the universal 
scope of Christianity and the necessary local- 
ization of Judaism. There is no doubt that 
great service may be done by every new 
identification of an ancient site, and by the 
repeated comparison of local circumstances 
with historical incidents or poetical allusions. 
Each undesigned coincidence adds something 
to our general conviction of the truth and re- 
ality of the Old Testament. How natural 
does it seem, when we remember the pass 
of which we have so often spoken, that on 
the rebuilding of Jericho, the daring man 
who did this was a Bethelite!+ How true 
to the history is the geographical descrip- 
tion of Jehoshaphat’s progress through his 
shrunken kingdom “from Beersheba to Mount 
Ephraim!” { How much we seem to gain in 
appreciating the force of the “ mourning of 
Hadadrimmen” in the prophets, if, as Van 
de Velde tells us, the name still survives of 
that Rimmon in the “valley of Megiddo,” 
where the pathetic lamentation was first ut- 
tered!§ These are only specimens of illus- 
trations, which are clearly very variable in 


* Acts, xxijj. 31, 32. t 1 Kings, xvi. 34. 
{3 Chron. ¥ix 4. 


& Chron. xxxv, 24, 25; Zech. xii. 11. 





their individual force, though collectively they 
become of great value. 

Nor ought we to forget, in addition to these 
results of pure geography, how much elucida- 
tion of Scripture may still be expected from 
the allied sciences of botany and zodlogy. As 
a collection of philological materials for illus- 
trating the animals of the Bible, nothing can 
go beyond the Hierozoicon of Bochart, pub- 
lished in the seventeenth century, and re-ed- 
ited with additions, in the eighteenth, by 
Rosenmiiller. But what is wanted is the 
close combination of scientific observation 
with philological research. To the botanist 
the publication of the Hierobotanicon of Cel 
sius, in 1745, is doubly interesting ; for it was 
an accidental meeting in the academical gar+ 
den of Upsala, just after his return from the 
Holy Land, which led to his first encourage+ 


ment of young Linneus; and these sma. 


volumes, now rare and dear, may really be 
regarded as the starting-point of all re 
searches into the Flora of Palestine. What 
has been done since in these directions is very 
fragmentary and incomplete. Something, but 
not much, has been contributed by some of 
the authors mentioned in this paper, Lynch, 
De Sauley, and Osburn. It is essential, in 
researches of this kind, that the usage of the 
Hebrew words should be carefully noted, ana 
compared with observed facts. The Authors! 
ized Version is as liable to mislead us in 
phrases connected with natural history, as it’ 
is in the use of topographical terms. We 
see the Kishon, the Arnon, and the Jabbok 
sometimes called “rivers” and sometimes 
“ brooks,” neither term being strictly suitable: 
and; conversely, the same English word “ val- 
ley” is used for at least three very different 
Hebrew words. So with the nomenclature 
of Natural History. We shall remain very 
much in the dark concerning the plants ana 
animals mentioned in Scripture, unless the 
inductive process is followed, which has been 
adopted with so much success in furtherance 
of exact topographical description in the ap- 
pendix to Professor Stanley’s “ Sinai and 
Palestine.” * 

Some minds are impatient of such minute 
details; and it may indeed fairly be contended 
that they have little to do with dogmatic 
divinity, and that religious teaching may bé 
very practical without them. But on a broad 


* Much of this appendix is the work of Mr. 
Grove of Sydenham. 
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view of the whole subject, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the biblical student must 
be very careless, if he fails to notice how 
great a part the Chosen Land had in the 
growth and progress of the Chosen People. 
The patriarchal expectations were bound up 
in the future existence of a nation; and a na- 
tion requires a country. When the nation 
was formed, its institutions were exclusive. 
An isolated land, like Palestine, was almost 
essential. Yet the land was so placed, that 
its reaction afterwards on the world was as 
remarkable as its isolation at the first. “The 
covenant-people was to be the heart of the 
nations. There fresh and healthy blood was 
to be prepared, and thence it was vigorously 
to circulate through all mankind.” Hence 
the land, in which these purposes were to be 
realized, must have corresponded to them: 
and Palestine did unite, in an unparalleled 
and wonderful manner, the apparently op- 
posed characteristics of being secluded and 
yet central. From first to last we find it im- 
possible to dissever the seed of promise from 
the land of promise. The connection was 
formed in the earliest period, while the nation 
was yet a family. Under the patriarchs the 
house of Israel lived long enough in the pre- 
dicted land “for the home feeling, so impor- 
tant and necessary, to be deeply and ineradi- 
cally fixed in the national character.” A 
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man’s home is where he was born and where 
he has spent his childhood. And “ there, 
where the chosen race was to dwell after it 
had grown into a nation, and where it had to 
discharge its peculiar task, it was to spend 
the time of its infancy, in order that the peo- 
ple might ever regard it as their proper 
home, and that, as such, it might obtain that 
deep hold on them which only a home has 
upon the heart.” The conquest itself could 
not be accomplished, till the nation was 
formed. Hence, the nation was formed else- 
where. With the Exodus and the crossing of 
the Jordan, we enter fully on the “lively and 
mutual relation ” of the country and the peo- 
ple during the progressive development of 
the latter. We have been quoting from a 
German book, one of the best of a large num- 
ber of works of continental theology which 
have been recently translated.* With an- 
other quotation from the same source we 
may conclude. “The bond still continues. 
As the body is adapted and destined for the 
soul and the soul for the body, so is Israel for 
that country and that country for Israel; 
without Israel, the land is like a body from 
which the soul has fled; banished from its 
country, Israel is like a ghost which cannot 
find rest.” 


* Kurtz’s “History of the Old Covenant” (in 
Clark's “Foreign Theological Library”), vol. i, 





pp. 147-150, 178, 214; vol. ii. p. 18. 





Tne first volume of “ Travels in South Af- 
rica in the years 1849 to 1857,” by Ladislaus 
Magyar, has appeared at Pesth, in the German 
language. It had previously been published 
in Hungarian, by the same author, and found 
great success. 





BEavTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE Moon. 
—A gentleman of this city, well known as an 
astronomer and amateur photographer, has suc- 
ceeded in taking photographs of the moon, 
with a beauty and accuracy far exceeding any 
thing of the kind previously accomplished in 
this country or Europe. Last evening, at a 


is of the greatest interest not only in astrono- 
mers, but in those who, with less scientific curi- 
osity, have so often watched the moon, endeav- 
oring, like the Tuscan artist 


“To descry 
Rivers and mountains on her spotty globe.” 


A larger moon than was ever seen by mor- 
tal eyes before was projected upon the screen. 
The picture of the half-moon, the volcanic hol- 
lows, one side of which the sun was lighting 
while the other remained in gloom, made a 
splendid show. In the fuli moor, besides the 
great seas, the most striking object was the 
mountain Tycho, from which great mountain 


acm exhibition of the dissolving views of| ridges of light streamed off in every direction 


essrs. Marsh and Kaye, who have recently ar- 
rived from England, these exquisite delinea- 
tions of lunar scenery, being subjected to the 
operation of their apparatus, were reproduced 
and magnified with the most vivid effect, each 


view being twenty-five feet square. The result | ing 


like rays from a sun. 

We should think that this magic-lantern ex- 
hibition of planetary landscapes, if we may call 
them such, might adda great charm to the 
study of astronomy in our schools.—V. Y. Even- 
‘ost, 25 Nov. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE SENESCHAL’S TROUBLES. 
. TRE acompaniments of Dame Elfhild’s ear- 
tier years had been hardly such as to encour- 
age any displays of feminine weakness. When 
Isola made her appearance once more at the 
old tower of Willan’s Hope whither the good 
horse had carried her safe, without much ex- 
ercise of will upon her own part, and related 
what she knew of Gladice’s danger «nd sup- 
posed escape, the elder lady neither shrieked, 
nor fainted. What she might have seemed 
to fall short in the demonstrative qualities of 
her sex, she made up, however, in promptness 
of counsel and decision, She neither trem- 
bled nor turned pale when the circumstances 
of her niece’s peril were related to her; but 
her cheek flushed a little, and her eye bright- 
ened as she listened. The Italian’s tale was 
somewhat broken and confused; for she was 
agitated and excited, and her disies to conceal 
Sir Nicholas’ share in the adventure of the 
morning helped to embarrassher. But it was 
much clearer than any account which could be 
gathered from the two or three retainers who 
came dropping in by degrees, with crestfallen 
looks and jaded horses, and whose ability to 
tell a plain tale (never a very common accom- 
plishment with men in their station) was not 
much quickened by old Warenger’s furious 
invectives, when he found that they had re- 
turned without their.lady. No language of 
abuse and imprecation at his command (though 
his education, under his late master had been 
a liberal one in that respect) seemed sufficient 
to meet the enormity of the case. 

“A coward’s curse light on ye all, for a 
herd of pithless cravens as ye are!” said the 
wrathful seneschgl addressing them in a body, 
when they were all at last assembled in the 
yard, after exhausting his more personal and 
particular execrations upon each as he arrived 
“Men !—do ye call yourself men? are ye not 
ashamed to look at the beards on each other’s 
faces? I was wont to say there were too many 
women about the old place—St. Mary forgive 
me for it! May I be choked with a dry mor- 
se,, an’ I do not muster the serving-wenches, 
and go ont with them to look for my lady! 
Go home to the hill, Turstan, and send thy 
wife hither to keep watch and ward in thy 
stead with a distaff—she can lay about her 
handily with that, I have heard some say.” 

“T did what « man could do,” said Turstan, 
sulkily, though he scorned to speak of his 
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wounded shoulder. There were some things 
he would have admitted, which were more 
than man could be expected to do; and one 
was, to hold his own at home against the 
vixen who claimed him for a husband. 

“T would Sir Amyas could see you now!” 
continued the irate old soldier, looking round 
upon his abashed listeners; “it were enough 
to bring him out of his grave, if he could hear 
(‘tis to be hoped he never will) of your manful 
deeds this day !” 

There was a muttering amongst some of the 
men, which might have been a prayer for Sir 
Amyas’ safe repose. 

“Tt was at the Lady Gladice’s own bidding 
that we left her,” said one at last, taking cour- 
age to defend himself, “ it was so best for her 
safety, as she said—I would have fought for 
her else, as long as limbs would hold.” 

“*Twas the first time, Dickon,” said the 
seneschal, “ thou ever wert so ready to take a 
woman at her word.” 

Some of his audience here gathered spirit 
enough for a weak laugh at the seneschal’s 
rejoinder, But the old man, as if conscious 
that this was retrograding from his strong 
ground of grave indignation, turned fiercely 
round upon the yeoman, who had entered the 
gates with Isola, and whom, in his first con- 
sternation and anger, he had scarcely found 
time to notice. 

“ And who art thou, that comest sneaking 
about the tower again with this strange lady ? 
what seekest thou in this brave company of 
swaggerers ?” 

“Tt matters not so much what I am, as 
what service I can do, Master Seneschal,” 
said the Italian; “Ido not wonder that a 
proved soldier like yourself should fee. at 
first some righteous displeasure, as though 
these good fellows had failed them in their 
trust; but I put it humbly to your experience 
whether ten men against a score, buff jerkins 
against good steel harness, be not such odds 
as a wise captain will Jook twice at—specially 
when the weaker party is cumbered with three 
women who can neither fight nor fly?” 

“T care little for vantage in men and arms 
—I have seen ten good lances turn a hundred. 
But women, I grant you, are the Devil’s own 
baggage on a march—you can neither bura 
them nor leave them behind, with a c.ear con- 
science.” 

“ You are too true a man, comrade, to seex. 





to do either. These fellows of yours were 
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ready enough to fight, and might have easily 
emptied some dozen saddles, and lost the 
lady. Iam not to be counted much of in a 
fray, but have some poor wit of mine own—I 
make no boast of it—but I chanced to be 
abroad this morning, having charge to meet 
the lady whom I serve on her road to the 
mynchery, and not liking what I had seen of 
these strange riders and their movements, I 
made bold to give the Lady Gladice such ad- 
vice as has by this time, I dare swear, set her 
in safety with the abbot of St. Mary’s.” 

The retainers of Willan’s Hope, having 
found so fluent an advocate, took heart to 
confirm his statement unanimously; and the 
seneschal, now more assured of his lady's 
escape, and having exhausted the first burst 
of his wrath, listened with rather more pa- 
tience than before. 

“Tf you will give me leave to have a few 
moments’ speech, at your worshipful leisure,” 
resumed Giacomo, “I will tell you what little 
more I know—or rather guess—of this bold 
attempt upon your fair lady’s person.” 

Warenger at once led the stranger aside 
into the armory; and there Giacomo, with a 
studied mystery which impressed the old war- 
rior’s simple mind considerably, proceeded to 
hint to him that the attack upon the escort 
might have proceeded from a quarter least 
suspected. : 

“Tt seems to me, Master Seneschal,” said 
he, “that these were'no common marauders 
who set this scheme afoot; they were in too 
strong force, and so far as I might judge, 
more than one among them was bravely 
mounted. Have you no adventurous lovers 
in these parts ?” 

The seneschal stared hard at his companion, 
but made no answer. 

“ You know that Sir Nicholas le Hardi is a 
suitor for your lady’s hand ?” 

“A man may guess that,” said Warenger, 
sulkily, “ without ‘being either a clerk or a 
wizard.” 

* And doubtless it has not escaped your 
shrewdness that the maiden, of late, has 
shown him but little favor?” 

“JT know naught about it—such fancies 
pass my wits; they seemed to me as well 
agreed as need be. A stalwart knight, of a 
goodly presence, and hath the king’s favor, 
as they say—what would she desire more ?” 

“True; but maidens have unreasonable 


‘that Sir Nicholas were bold enough to make 


short work with his wooing ? ” 

“T take your meaning, friend,” said War- 
enger, slowly, a little startled at the sugges- 
tion; ‘‘ well, it was but what her grandsire, 
Sir Rolph, did with the princess of Gwent, 
He slew both her brothers in fair fight, single- 
handed, and carried off the damosel from her 
own castle among the mountains, with a score 
of wild Welshman galloping at his heels, 
She stabbed him twice in the breast on the 
way, the story goes, with a silver bodkin; and 
she loved him heartily ever afterwards, as 
well she might, for few men could have done 
as much for her. And this Sir Nicholas hath 
had some hand in this adventure, think ye? 
and Sir Godfrey—does he wit of it? for the 
knight had his good word, I reckon.” 

The whole spirit of the thing was so per- 
fectly in accordance with the old man’s ideas 
of a brief and conclusive courtship, that he 
listened with ready belief, and almost with 
a species of satisfaction, to the Italian’s hint. 
His young heiress, he thought, deserved such 
a bold wooer, if ever woman did, and might 
live to be as renowned and as happy as Gla- 
dice of Gwent. He was assuming the facts 
of the case more positively than his instructor 
wished. 

“Nay, nay,” interrupted Giacomo, “I do 
but surmise what may have been; I do net 
say that either Sir Godfrey or Sir Nicholas 
had any hand in it, more than thouor]. But 
if you will take a friend’s counsel, be content 
to give the knight of Ladysmede speedy in- 
formation of this mischance, and of his kins- 
woman’s escape, and be not over-zealous in 
making inquiry as to how it eame to pass. 
It is safer, sometimes, worthy sir, to know teo 
little than too much.” 

“ Right,” replied Warenger, sententiously. 
“ And now, friend, touching this foreign guest 
whom my lady hath entertained of her charity, 
and who, I thought, hed been safe lodged in 
the mynchery by this time--here we have her 
come back upon us. You seem much in her 
grace and confidence—though I have naught 
to do with that—but what is to come of 
her?” 

“If I shall have your good leave, and the 
Lady Elfhild’s, I will even go with her myself 
alone, after nightfall, to Michamstede; she 
hath friends there. The ways will be safe 
enough by then; and so she shall be no fur- 





fancies, as all know. Suppose, in that case, 


ther trouble to you here.” 
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“ Go your ways together, in Heaven’s name,” 
said the seneschal; “I wish no ill to her, 
for she is a gentle soul enough; but I would 
all women were safe bestowed either on a 
nunnery or a husband. I had rather hold 
this old tower for a twelvemonth against all 
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But when Warenger had left him, “the 
knight strode up and down the apartment in 
a state of uncontrollable agitation. His fea- 
tures worked, and his deep complexion be- 
came almost pallid with anger and vexation; 
but it seemed as if he were most at issue wi 


comers that ever wore harness, than be an-| himself. 


swerable for the saie-keeping of such a house- ' 


hold as we have had here of late, if I were 
promised the king’s best barony for my pains.” 

“Then,” said Giacomo, “I will get me 
down to Rivelsby—I have an old acquaint- 
ance with one of the brethren there—and 
will bring you back tidings, as I surely shall, 
of your lady’s safety: look for me here again 
by nightfall.” 

Warenger himself, after holding consulta- 
tion with Dame Elfhild, whom he found in a 


state of mingled indignation at the outrage 


offered to her household, and anxiety for her 


mece’s safety, betook himself to Ladysmede, 
to give there such account as he best might of 


his ineffectual guardianship. It was by no 


Means an agreeable duty, under any circum- 


stances, with a temper so impatient as Sir 
Godfrey’s; and the embarrassment caused by 
tne Italian’s late suggestions was not calcu- 
sated to make his explanations clearer. The 
knight received the intelligence with less vio- 
sent demonstrations than the old seneschal 
had expected. He displayed his temper, it 
was true, after his usual fashion. He cursed 
Warenger for negligence; but the old man 
had long been used to it; he cursed Sir 
Nicholas, loudly and bitterly, for not looking 
better after his own interests—possibly for 
other reasons known only to himself—but Sir 
Nicholas was not there to hear. He cursed 
even good Dame Elfhild; every person con- 
cerned, in short,’excepting only his kinswo- 
man Gladice; of her he only spoke to ques- 
tion the seneschal more than once as to the 
grounds for concluding that she wasin safety ; 
and although the monks of Rivelsby came in 
for their share of his abuse, it was scarce so 
heartily bestowed as upon the others, Onthe 
whole, the seneschal was released from an 
interview which even his practised nerves had 
rather shrunk from at first, with an impres- 
sion that, for a de Burgh of Ladysmede, the 
knight had shown a great deal of pious resig- 
nation. He left SirGodfrey’s presence, charged 
to make instant inquiries at the monastery as 
to his kinswoman’s arrival there, and. with 
strict commendation of her to the care of the 
abbot. 





“Fool that I am!” he muttered to himself; 

“ there never was one of my blood before but 
was resolute either for good or evil! Yet 
within these last few days I have been as way- 
ward asachild! Jf I had but rid myself of 
that boy forever by one bold deed, instead of 
prating to Giacomo about him! What ailed 
the paynim knaves that they could find never 
a joint in Le Hardi’s armor at Ascalon or 
Tiberias, that his esquire brags of P—but the 
good knight hath a care of himself. And 
five hundred better lances died in one month 
of the pestilence! I am in a goodly strait be- 
twixt them all—priest, woman, comrade—one 
man against a host! The curse of hell on it! 
my wits are no match for them. I wot not, 
but it were wiser if I gave the game up even 
now, and made my peace with King Richard 
with a score or two of good lances ae 
Jerusalem! Ho, there!” 

He was answered from the guardroom with- 
out. - 

“ Bid Gundred come to me. Is Father Gia- 
como returned ? ” 

The’ chaplain had not been seen at the 
manor since early morning. 

Sir Godfrey swallowed the execration which 
rose to his lips, and still walked backwards 
and forwards, muttering to himself in his im- 
patient thoughts, until the arrival of the 
chamberlain. 

“One man at least, I think, should serve 
me. You have not forgotten the market- 
place at Poitiers?” 

“No,” said Gundred, quietly. 

“The Poitevins had the fire at your feet, I 
remember ; and I had hard work to get the 
rope cut in time; if you had burned there for 
a week, by St. Bennet, you deserved it!” 

Gundred only nodded. 

“ You owe me a life,” said the knight, “ and 
something more; can I trust you ?” 

“For one lifetime,” said Gundred, ane a 
grim smile; “ I can answer for no longer.” 

“You can learn nothing more of this boy ?”” 

“ He is not’ in the abbey; but it is certain 
that. the abbot hath him in hiding. I can 
learn no more.” : 
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Again Sir Godfrey moved restlessly up and 
down. At last he stopped, and said, “ You 
are sufficient of a clerk—you will find parch- 
ment yonder—sit down, and write what I 
shall dictate.” 

It was soon completed, for Gundred was a 
ready scribe. 

“ Now,” said the knight, “ bear that straight 
to Rivelsby.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ABBOT AT HOME. 


THE abbot was no sooner informed of the 
Lady Gladice’s sudden arrival at Rivelsby, 
than he hastened to the guest-chamber, at- 
tended only by his elder chaplain, to give her 
courteous welcome. His personal knowledge 
of her was slight ; but from their close neigh- 
borhood he was sufficiently acquainted with 
her position and character. ‘The gentle dig- 
nity with which he greeted all, from the high- 
est to the lowest, was softened into almost an 
admiring homage as he looked on the beauti- 
ful woman who rose at his entrance. There 
had been an anxious cloud upon his brow as 
he passed through the cloister, anticipating 
some complication of his present difficulties 
from this hurried and unexpected visit; but 
it cleared into a kindly smile as he took her 
hand, and if a shade of trouble lay there still, 
it was on her account, and not his own, 

Gladice had nerved herself, as she thought, 
to meet the superior calmly, and to tell her 
story plainly and truly, without betraying all 
the alarm and agitation which she felt, or 
troubling him with her own worst suspicions ; 
bit the abbot’s kind and manly tone, which 
blended all the winning grace of chivalry with 
the tenderness of a father, went straight to 
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“Cheer thee, my daughter,” said he with a 
respectful tenderness, “you have been soreiy 
terrified, I am told; but you are amongst 
friends here ; none shall do you wrong under 
the shadow of St. Mary. 

Gladice could make no answer, and her 
tears only flowed the faster; but she suffered 
the abbot to replace her in her seat, while he 
stood at her side, as she still held his hand 
almost unconsciously. 

“ Nay, if but for my sake, dear lady, for such 
a sight touches me, perhaps more nearly than 
it should, let me see those tears dried, and tell 
me fearlessly what the matter is which bring” 
you here: any poor counsel or aid that I may 
give you, you shall freely and gladly have; 
we can feel, even here in the cloister, the sor- 
rows which the world is full of.” 

“T ask but shelter and safety, father, for a 
few days,”’ she faltered out at last. 

“It is yours, my daughter, before you ask ; 
yours of right, were you of the meanest in- 
stead of the noblest in the land. But of 
whom is it that you go in fear?—what ene- 
mies have you?” 

“Ask rather,” said Gladice, bitterly, through 
her tears, “ what friends have I? and by what 
token may I know them ?” 

“Surely,” replied Abbot Martin, smuing 
gravely and gently, “that sounds a hard 
speech from lips so young! It may well be 
that one like you, rich and beautiful, may find 
it hard at first to know the false from the 
true; but if you be gentle and pure and good 
—as I believe you—trust me, you will find 
friends at your need. You have a friend 
here.” 

“T do believe it, my good lord,” said Gla- 
dice with eagerness; “ but even in my shel- 


her woman’s heart at once,—her voice failed | tered life I have seen so much of wrong and 
her, and she burst into tears as she bowed her| falsehood, that I am sick to death. Ido but 


face upon her hand. 


ask to wait here until Ican have speech of 


The abbot was strongly moved. Perhaps|my good cousin the lord of Ely, and then, 


because the cloistered life which he had led 
for so many years had allowed but little exer- 
cise to the softer emotions, they rushed in 
now upon his heart with gathered strength 
from their long repose. His thoughts had 


wandered back often, of late, to scenes and 
memories that had risen again out of the 


depths of his heart fresh and living as ever ; 


and Gladice might perhaps have checked the 
full flow of her feelings, could she have 
guessed how little, in this case, the externals 


under his guidance, I desire to take the 
church’s vows upon me.” 

“To escape from others, or from your- 
self?” 

She started at the abrupt question, but an- 
swered it honestly. 

“From both, it may be.” 

“ Do nothing rashly, sweet lady; you may 
chance to escape neither by such a step. If 
you have a free gift to lay upon Heaven's 
altar, offer it, in God’s name ; but do not seek 
to cheat him with the halt and the maimed.” 





of spiritual dignity implied any victory over. 


human passions, 
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Gladice hid her face in her hands, and 
made no answer. The abbot, who had al- 
ready been briefly informed by Ingulph of the 
danger which his visitor had escaped, was 
unwilling to question her further at present 
upon a subject which had evidently some 
painful associations, of a more delicate nature, 
it might possibly be, than became him to in- 
quire into. He changed the conversation, 
therefore, to a subject upon which he thought 
she might feel more at ease. 

“Tt will be fitting,” said he, “that your 
kinsman of Ladysmede should be informed of 
your having sought shelter here, and of the 
cause of it; he will take means, no doubt, for 
your safe escort, whither it please you, when 
you have had full time for rest and counsel, 
either to return to Willan’s Hope, or to seek 
the bishop of Ely.” 

“ But you will give me leave to abide in 
your house, father ? ” said Gladice, earnestly ; 
“ you will not let Sir Godfrey take me hence, 
until I shall have had audience of the le- 


‘ gate?” 


“ Assuredly not, my daughter—none shall 
take you hence but by your own will; but I 
would have Sir Godfrey know that you are 
here in safety, and that you have been in sore 
peril; I should be much to blame otherwise. 
He has but little good-will, it is true, towards 
our poor brotherhood ; yet in this case I will 
not do him the wrong to believe that we can 
be of two minds; he will care for your honor 
as for his own.” 

“ Be it as you will,” replied Gladice, deject- 
edly; “only, I pray you, let me wait the 
bishop’s answer here at Rivelsby.” 

Abbot Martin said what he could to soothe 
his fair guest’s agitation, and having given in- 
structions for her fitting accommodation, took 
nis leave for the present. 

He found other visitors awaiting an audi- 
Foliot and Raoul had reached the 
abbey, and having satisfied themselves of the 
Lady Gladice’s safe arrival there, had been 
already questioning Cropt Harry as to the 
particulars of her escape. The account which 
he gave of his own share in it was a very 
modest one; which was the more to be com- 
mended, because the good brethren of the 
monastery had already compelled him to tell 
his story over again and again, and would 
have been prepared to receive with the most 
unlimited faith any such imaginative details 
of his own prowess as heroes are sometimes 
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tempted to indulge in, On the subject of the 
wound which he had received, and the mirac- 
ulous effects of St. Grimbald’s balsam, he was 
discreetly silent. 

The abbot welcomed his young friend with 
more than his usual cordiality. Sir Marma- 
duke Foliot had been the comrade of his ear- 
lier days, and the sole friend with whom, since 
his elevation to his present dignity, he had 
maintained any intimate communication. It 
had been chiefly owing to that knight’s in- 
fluence with King Richard that he had been 
advanced, by royal writ, from a simple monk 
of Evesham to the abbacy of Rivelsby—as 
much to his own surprise as to the disappoint- 
ment of certain members of that body, who 
had humbly recommended their prior to his 
majesty as a fit person to succeed to the 
vacant dignity. It was not without some hes- 
itation and unaffected reluctance, even then, 
that the present superior had taken upon 
himself an office which, tempting as it was 
from its high state and influence, required 
many qualifications in which he felt himself 
to be deficient ; and it was chiefly the earnest 
representations made to himself personally by 
Sir Marmaduke of the utter unfitness of Prior 
Hugh for the position which he coveted, which 
had induced him to accept such responsibili- 
ties. Sir Marmaduke’s stanch friendship had 
upheld him sirice then in more than one ques- 
tion of disputed right in which the negligence 
of his immediate predecessor had involved 
him; and this new alliance had gone far to 
compensate the brotherhood for the lost favor 
of the knights of Ladysmede. Young Waryn, 
and his elder brother Sir Alwyne, had been 
to Abbot Martin almost as his own sons; and 
while he had watched with little less than a 
father’s pride, the career of the young knight 
whose impetuous valor, gallant even to rash- 
ness, had endeared him to the kindred spirit 
of Coeur-de-Lion in Palestine, there were fea- 
tures in the character of the younger brother 
which had won even a larger share in his affec- 
tions. Combined with high abilities, and 
tastes which had led him to read and think 
much more than was usual with youths of 
knightly rank in those days, and which had 
been cultivated in the great university of 
Paris during two years of life more commonly. 
devoted to ruder teaching, there was in Waryn 
Foliot a manly honesty, and an absence of 
all selfish assumption, which harmonized well 
with the abbot’s own upright arid single- 
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minded character. There was, besides, an 
unflinching firmness of purpose, and a quiet 
disregard of the applause or the contempt of 
the popular voice, which won the admiration 
of the superior of Rivelsby, all the more, per- 
haps, because these were points upon which 
he was himself conscious of some infirmity. 
There were those who had thought scorn of 
the younger Foliot, because he little affected 
deeds of arms, and had not yet won his 
brother’s repute in joust and tournament; 
but the retainers of his father’s house had 
found in the young student a quiet resolution 
which enforced obedience with more author- 
ity than old Sir Marmaduke’s easy rule, and 
with more justice than the hasty temperament 
of Sir Alwyne cared to trouble himself with. 
Never had the ample domain of the Foliot 
been more conscious of a ruling spirit than 
when both its actual chiefs were absent with 
the king. 

“T crave leave, father,” said Waryn, when 
he had returned the superior’s kindly greet- 
ing, “to present to you here an esquire of the 
lord-bishop of Ely; he bears a message to 
one who is, as we have learnt, a sojourner 
amongst you at this present.” 

“ He is the more welcome,” said the abbot, 
“that he may haply inform us of the lord 
legate’s present quarters; and most welcome 
of all, if he bring us word of his holiness’ 
speedy visit, as I somewhat hope, to our poor 
house of Rivelsby.” 

“JT may even make bold, my lord abbot,” 
said Raoul, respectfully, “ to give you that as- 
surance, though I was not charged, it is true, 
with any special message to this reverend 
house; my lord knew not, indeed, that my 
errand would have brought me hither, or he 
would surely have laid upon me some gracicus 
command for your reverence.” 

Foliot smiled slightly to himself at the 
young esquire’s ready courtesy—it was a 
quality in which the prelate whom he now 
served was reported somewhat deficient. 

“T_ have it in charge myself from his holi- 
ness to advise you of his purposed visit,” said 
he to the abbot; “he knew how readily I 
should seek the gates of Rivelsby; he will 
come hither straight from Michamstede, in a 
few days at furthest.” 

“ His visit will be well-timed, for many rea- 
sons,” said the superior; thes, turning to 
Raoul—* your errand is to the Lady Gladice 


“Tt is, my lord.” 

“ She is under our protection here, having 
been shamefully beset by some of those wild 
riders, who take license by our liege sover- 
eign’s absence to all manner of violence and 
plunder—to the scandal of the king’s justice.” 
“ Rather,” said Waryn almost fiercely, “ to 
the scandal of those who should maintain the 
king’s justice, and who are fostering and pro- 
tecting these evil-doers for their own pur- 
poses, when they should put them down by 
the strong hand; this knight of Ladysmede, 
who calls himself sheriff in these parts “ 

“ We will not speak of him now,” said the 
abbot, turning again to Raoul; “ the lady, as 
I said, has been sorely terrified, and needs 
rest and refreshment. I will tell her of your 
arrival with my lord of Ely’s message, which 
she has looked for anxiously; or rather, if it 
please you to deliver it by my mouth, I will 
be the messenger myself.” 

The young esquire could not well make’ 
such a mystery of the prelate’s simple com- 
munication, as to insist on a personal inter- 
view under present circumstances, even if 
such a scruple had not implied some disre- 
spect to the superior in his own house. But 
he could scarcely conceal his mortification 
when, after the abbot had received his intelli- 
gence, he dismissed him courteously with di- 
rections to the guest-master for his due enter- 
tainment, and permission to take his journey 
back to Ely on the morrow. Raoul had 
found himself thrust of late into p. sitions 
which seemed to him of such overwhelr'ng 
importance, that he felt the good abbot’s 
courteous indifference as almost a slight. It 
was with a somewhat crestfallen air that he 
took his leave, and left Foliot and the superior 
together. 

“ And now, Waryn,” said the latter, “ what 
news from Lincoln ? for I judge by your looks 
that you have something you would say ?” 

“Nothing of good, for this poor kingdom ; 
I would to Heaven King Richard were in his 
own realm, where he should be, instead of 
wasting brave men’s lives amongst the pa- 
gans, who are scarce worse enemies of Chris- 
tendom than some of his own baptized sub- 
jects!” 

“Tt is a holy zeal that carries him from us,” 
said the abbot; but he scarcely spoke with 
the enthusiasm which so popular a cause de- 
manded. 








of Willan’s Hope ?” 


“ Pardon me, dear father,” said his younger 
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companion, “I would say no word against a 
cause which is dear to so many pious hearts, 
and calls forth so many gallant champions— 
for which once indeed ”—and his face flushed 
slightly—* I would have held it gain to die— 
but—” 

“They teach other matters in the schools 
of Paris? Is it so, my son? woe worth is 
all the learning of the heathen, if it make a 
man wise beyond the Christian faith! I have 
little skill of disputation in such questions, 
but I hold one rule good for all—whether in 
camp or battle field, or in religious life—bet- 
ter is the ignorance which obeys, than the wis- 
dom which questions.” 

“I have learnt nothing, father, which you 
would not teach yourself,” said the young 
man, eagerly; “I only question whether a 
Christian king, or a Christian knight, might 
not take the cross against wrong and violence 
and oppression in his own realm and his own 
nation; whether the Jerusalem which God 
has already given into his hands might not 
find full employment for the energies even of 
Cceur-de-Lion; whether he need have crossed 
the sea in search of Heaven’s enemies, while 
he left rapine and injustice here behind him, 
to tear this noble realm of England. Pardon 
me, father; I see the dazzle of his glory—but 
I look at the people who should be the honor 
of the king!” 

“In some sort you speak truly, Waryn,” 
said the churchman; “we may trust that 
when King Richard has once won back the 
Sepulchre, he will set his hand to the work at 
home.” 

“ He had need to go about it shortly,” said 
Foliot, “ or it may fall to other hands than 
his. William of Ely even now has tidings of 
a wide-spread plot at Lincoln.” 

“ Against himself, or against King Rich- 
ard?” 

“ Against himself, in name; but he is 
against the king, who is against the king’s 
vicegerent.” 

“ William of Ely has won few men’s love ; 
and in truth, I do not wonder at it; he rather 
doth all he can to make even Justice herself 
wear an ill-favored countenance.” 

“T grant,” replied Waryn, “ the lord legate 
takes little pains to make his rule popular; 
but he is an upright governor, and does jus- 
tice, I verily believe, though somewhat in un- 
gracious fashion; and at least he has clean 
aands; I wish we may not fall under worse 
governance than his.” 





“Who are concerned in these last move- 
ments?” asked the abbot. 

“ Me will be sure to have had to do with it, 
who has to do with most that troubles this 
kingdom—the earl of Morton; but men do 
not name him as yet. Sir Hugh Bardolf and 
the Lord de Lacy are forward in it ; and there 
is a stranger knight who has been closeted 
with them at Lincoln, who avers that he has 
the king’s warrant for what he does. He is 
thought to be this same Sir Nicholas, who 
has been Sir Godfrey’s guest at Ladysmede. 
If Longchamp catch him in any double-deal- 
ing—and he has those that serve him well 
with information—I doubt if five words from 
his lips will not do that for Sir Nicholas which 
a score of royal warrants will not undo.” 

“The lord legate is bold and hasty; and 
your good uncle, Waryn, holds him in too 
much awe to give him that wholesome counsel 
which he might. I fear this may be the be- 
ginning of fresh troubles. There sounds the 
bell for vespers—you will hear the office with 
us, and give me your company at supper af- 
ter. Our fair guest will thank me for bestow- 
ing upon her some converse less grave and 
tedious than mine own. You have known 
the Lady Gladice before?” 

“Tt were to confess myself even more of 
the recluse than yourself,” replied Waryn, 
smiling, “ to say that she is a stranger to me; 
but I fear I can lay little claim to her remem- 
brance; it has been seldom that I have cared 
to be a guest at Ladysmede.” 

“She has been in more trouble, I doubt, 
than I can well understand: my hope is that 
her kinsman of Ely will give her fit protec- 
tion in his own household: an inheritance 
like hers is often but a sorrowful birthright 
for a woman.” 

When the vesper office had been said, 
Waryn followed the superior to the evening 
meal, at which none were present save his 
two guests and blind Brother Tobias, whose 
faculties had sufficient employment in minis- 
tering to his own bodily requirements. All 
faces were alike to him; yet he held his mor- 
sel suspended more than once, as he drank in 
the gentle tones of one voice which fell upon 
his ear with a pleasant strangeness. He 
could have sworn, if he had ever indulged in 
secular contempiations, that the possessor of 
it was young and beautiful and warm-hearted 
and in sorrow. Waryn Foliot’s eyes were 
employed throughout the meal to very little 
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purpose, if they did not lead him to the 
same conclusion. Yet it was hardly neces- 
sary for him to have neglected the good cheer 
before him, as poor Brother Tobias did; be- 
cause he, at least, had seen the face, and 
heard the voice before, and had not forgotten 
it. But Gladice, pale and heavy-eyed with 
fatigue, seldom speaking, or raising her glance 
even in answer to the abbot’s fatherly cour- 
tesy, was.thus far so unlike the bright and 
queenlike beauty of his remembrance, that 
ne might be pardoned if he now found close 
observation necessary in order to satisfy him- 
self that it was the same, and became so ab- 
sorbed in this interesting investigation as to 
second the superior but indifferently in his 
efforts to keep up a cheerful conversation. 
Even Abbot Martin relapsed into his own 
thoughts at times; and the blind chaplain, 
when he had concluded his own meal, took 
advantage of his companion’s silence to begin 
a long story of convent troubles, which had 
happened so long ago that no one-could cor- 
rect or contradict him, and found himself lis- 
tened to with unusual patience. 

It was only when the superior had informed 
his fair guest of the Bishop of Ely’s message, 
that she roused herself to show any eager in- 
terest in his words. Then her face lighted 
up, and she thanked him warmly for his good 
tidings. She even raised her eyes to Waryn’s 
countenance, as he proceeded to speak of the 
legate’s princely state and open hospitality. 

“T trust in Heaven,” said the abbot in some 
alarm, “he will not bring his following to 
Rivelsby; I have heard that when he hon- 
ored St. Bennet’s of Hulme with a visit for 
three days, they spent in that time the reve- 
nues of a year—and they ‘are a passing 
wealthy brotherhood. I am no grudger of 
hospitality; but the days are past when we 
poor brethren of St. Mary’s could welcome 
princes.” 

“The lord legate will be as little burden- 
some to your house as he may reasonably be,” 
said Foliet; “he knows,that the Abbot of 
Rivelsby never grudged a welcome because 
he loved his gold.” He colored as he spoke, 
for W lliam of Ely had questioned him as to 
the present state of the house’s. revenues; and 
he had honestly told him that the abbot’s 
will to entertain so distinguished a visitor 
would be greater than his present means, 
“He has a hostel at Huntingdon,” continued 


“ And when,” said Gladice, “ did my lord: 
speak of coming thither?” 

“Tt may be to-morrow, or within this week, 
fair lady,” replied Foliet;'“he is one who 
chooses to move somewhat on the sudden, 
Men call it wantonness; but I take it he has 
good reason for what he does. The esquire 
who brought word from him said, in some 
three days.” 

Alas! if Raoul expected. that the lady 
whom he had served so dutifully would have 
summoned her faithful messenger at once to 
her presence, and insisted on thanking him 
personally for his zeal, he only took that high 
poetical view of service and reward which the. 
rude facts of actual life seldom realize. It 
was not that Gladice was ungrateful; she 
trusted yet to acknowledge fittingly, if it ever 
lay in her power, the young esquire’s ready 
assistance ; but her own personal anxieties at 
the moment were too great for the inquiry to 
enter her thoughts as to who had been the 
bearer of the legate’s message; nor would 
she, for many reasons, have cared to make 
known to either of her companions that she 
had employed, on a private service, a dis- 
carded esquire of Ladysmede. So poor 
Raoul—like many a disappointed gentleman 
since his day—came by a very rapid process 
to the emphatic conclusion that the world (as 


some two individuals) was hollow and un- 
grateful; and rode homewards towards Ely 
on the following morning, now spurring his 
innocent horse to full speed in wrathful ex- 
citement, now suffering the rein to fail loose 
as he plodded on in melancholy abstraction 
—fancying himself unappreciated, slighted, 
and neglected ; whereas, really in his case, as 
with many discontented spirits, it was merely 
that the world—even his world—was quite 
unacquainted with some of the most tender. 
points in his private feelings, and had a good 
many other things to think of besides himself. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CONVERSATIONS IN THE CLOISTER. 


THE new claimant upon the hospitality of 
Rivelsby furnished, as may be supposed, fresh 
matter of discourse for the gossips of that fra- 
ternity. The wholesome rule of St. Bene- 
dict which forbade all idle conversation, if it 
had ever really been observed there at any 
time in the strictness of the letter, had cer- 





Waryn, “and his train will most likely be 
lodged there.” 


tainly fallen somewhat into abeyance, or was 
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very liberally interpreted, in these later days 
of Abbot Aldred and Abbot Martin. Possi- 
bly, as there seems to be some mysterious 
law of relation between men’s purses and 
their principles, and only those who are 
strictly solvent can afford to profess much 
strictness in other respects, the pecuniary 
difficulties of the house might have had some 
vad effects upon its discipline. In the chap- 
ter held on the day following the arrival at 
the monastery of the heiress of Willan’s Hope, 
after the short religious service was over, and 
the abbot had opened the discussion of secu- 
lar business with the usual phrase, “ Let us 
speak of the order,” the whispered conversa- 
tion which then took place between the sen- 
eschal and others bore a very remote refer- 
ence to the institutions of their founder. 
They were but too apt, indeed, to take advan- 
tage of these occasions to discuss a good 
many matters which could hardly have been 
contemplated by St. Benedict; it was possi- 
ble that in the present instance they might 
consider the intefests of their order vitally 
affected by the presence among them of so 
attractive a visitor; it was certain that when 
they laid their heads together now, and 
looked so grave and solemn, they were speak- 
ing of the Lady Gladice. 

“Hast seen the new guest in the garden 
turret, brother ?” 

“T cannot say I have not seen her,” replied 
the chaplain, to whom the question was ad- 
dressed, “but not so as to look upon her 
face; not that I desire it—she was closely 
veiled.” 

“Out upon thee!” said the seneschal, 
“with thine over-prudence! I look upon her 
now as though she were a member of our 
house, since she is pleased to take up her 
abode with us; one of ourselves, as I may 
say. If our good lord-abbot sees fit to ad- 
mit such into the cloister, it were a breach of 
holy obedience for such as thee and me to be 
scrupulous.” 

“The lord-abbot has indulgence in such 
matters,” said Wolfert somewhat firmly, for 
it behoved him to defend his superiors as well 
as himself—* as it is but reasonable he should 
have, seeing that he has to exercise hospital- 
ity to all comers, young or‘old.” 

“Nay, come,” said the seneschal, “ there 
have been gentle ladies admitted of our fra- 


Ladysmede took the habit of our order, and 
died in it, if our records say true.” 

“ Ay, brother, but Dame Margaret was a 
widow of fourscore years at the time, and 
bedridden,” replied the accurate chaplain. 

“ And how know you, then, good Brother 
Wolfert, whether this close-veiled lady be 
maid, wife, or widow—young or old ?” ‘ 
“I know that she is the Lady Gladice: of 
Willan’s Hope, and that she is reported to be 
passing fair,” said Wolfert, smiling. 

“Verily, report saith true in this case. I 
did but catch a side-glance at her for a mo» 
ment; but—St. Mary, what eyes she hast 
But these are not matters for us to speak of, 
brother.” 

“ Scarcely,” said the younger monk, dryly. 

“But what makes “he here?” continued 
the seneschal ; “ you doubtless will have heard 
from the lord-abbot somewhat more than the 
rest of us,” he added, insinuatingly—“ not 
that I would question you touching any may 
ters of his confidence.” 

“T only learn that she takes shelter here 
for a while, to avoid an unweleome marriage,” 
said Wolfert. But he spoke with suth an 
air of importance, that his companion gave 
him credit for knowing a great deal more. 

“Well,” resumed the other with a sigh, 
“mark. this, now; she will go hence inté 
some House of nuns, and endow them:with 
her broad: manors—well worth they are, a@ 
Brother Ingulph has told me. (I marvel‘he 
never said aught of this damsel’s beauty!) 
Her wealth, now, would -free us from our 
debts; and-we should’ have the best right td 
it, seeing that our house has given her shelter 
first; but so it is—the myncheries have evet 
the best of it against us: rich maidens go'in 
there, and carry their lands and their silver 
with them; but for us, brother, when a rich 
man gets sick of the world, and casts in hi 
lot with us, it is most commonly not till lands 
and money have both been spent.” ; 

Such whispered comments in the chaptet 
were only the prelude to graver strictured 
on the same subject elsewhere. Hugh thé 
prior, as he walked with some of the brethren 
in the cloister at recreation time, cared no 
longer’ to conceal his own jealousy and mis- 
trust of the abbot’s ‘late proceedings. Hé 
found the ready audience which a speaker who 
attacks established authorities will always find! 





ternity here before now; Dame Margaret of 





“T am loth,” he said, “to speak aught 
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against him who bears rule over us; but it 
were asin in me—standing as I do the next 
in place and responsibility—to be always si- 
lent. Isay naught of the state of our finances 
—though we have heard of these pinching 
straits in the blessed Aldred’s time; but this 
abbot is making enemies for the house on all 
sides, rather than friends who might help us. 
He brings that child yonder among us— 
against my will and counsel, as I can call 
many to witness—brings him out of Sir God- 
frey’s house, in the face of all law and reason, 
at the bidding of a hireling priest who keeps 
our own church from us. Who the boy is, or 
what the knight of Ladysmede may have to 
do with him, I neither know nor seek to know. 
What are such matters tous? But whether 
Sir Godfrey knows of it or not (and he will 
be sure to know of it ere long), he is plainly 
angered with us; for he sends down this Sir 
Nicholas upon us, with the king’s rescript— 
which might have been satisfied easily, as ye 
may all guess, by a little skilful dealing—as 
our late father would have well known how, 
Heaven rest him! I say we have to thank 
our abbot’s negligence for that.” 

More than one voice assented to so satisfac- 
tory an explanation. 

“Then mark again,” continued the prior; 
“ there is that runaway bondsman of Sir God- 
frey ; we keep him slinking about the abbot’s 
kennel, and quarrelling with the scullions, 
eating his meat in idleness, instead of sending 
him back to his master to be chastised, as no 
doubt he well deserves. He hath brought 
the abbot tidings, forsooth!—tidings of what, 
should such as he bring? By what right do 
we keep him here?” 

“By what right, indeed!” echoed one of 
the monks. 

“ And now—whether it be by evil luck or 
evil counsel, I will not say—here comes Sir 
Godfrey’s own ward, and asks—so says the 
lord-abbot—shelter and protection. Against 
whom, or what? Nay, to that we are not to 
seek an answer. But the knight himself, I 
reckon, will come soon enough to ask the 
question ; and we shall have to make such 
answer to it as we may.” 

“Nay,” said one of his listeners, “ but we 
are surely bound by our rule to give sanctuary 
for the asking, be the cause or the person 
what they may—in, this the lord-abbot may 
scarce be blamed.” 

“ Was the abbot bound to carry off another 
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man’s child ?” rejoined the prior, falling back 
upon his strongest position. 

There was a general murmur in the nega- 
tive; the defence of the abbot was plainly not 
popular. 

“ And is the knight of Ladysmede likely 
to brook this, let me ask ye? And if his evil 
blood be once up, and he come down upon us 
with the strong hand, as is like enough, what 
help have we? It is not as in the old times, 
mark ye, when our house could muster from 
its own tenants fifty men-at-arms, and I know 
not well how many archers—when even within 
our gates we had men enough to man the 
outer wall passably—we are sorely clipt of our 
wings now. And which of our neighbors will 
stir to help us,as in good Sir Rainald’s days? 
Old Sir Arthur of Ravenswood? He will 
come readily enough to eat and drink bis fil 
with us, but we might be burnt or hanged 
before ever he would ride a mile to hinder it. 
We had more need, I say again, to be mak- 
ing friends than enemies in these troublous 
times,” , 

The discontent always latent in such a 
commonwealth as that of Rivelsby was fanned 
into open flame by the prior’s harangue. The 
discipline, which had relaxed under the cor- 
rupt rule of the late abbot, would have been 
more effectually restored by a sterner and less 
forbearing hand than that of his successor, 
By many among the fraternity his gentle and 
temperate sway had been but little appreci- 
ated; and some who had been most largely 
indebted to his kindness, were now the readi- 
est to take up the cry against him. Almost 
in one breath he was accused of parsimony 
and extravagance. The notorious fact of an 
embarrassed exchequer was a truth so un- 
pleasant in itself and its results, that the 
meaner spirits among them were delighted 
to find some one on whom to lay the blame; 
Abbot Aldred had borne it (and very deserv- 
edly) at the time of his death; but that was 
long ago, and it was pleasanter to have a liv- 
ing victim ; so.it was now transferred, by the 
general consent of the grumblers, to Abbot 
Martin. Men’s sins are an inheritance to 


their successors as well as to their children, 
Loud, however, as were the voices of the 
malcontents while thus encouraged by the 
authority of the prior, they were awed into 
sudden silence when a messenger from the 
abbot himself, after due obeisance, delivered 
to that functionary a summons to attend his 
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superior, in an hour's time, in his private 
chamber.. Prior Hugh himself turned pale; 
for the conversation had taken a louder and 
freer turn than he had intended, and the 
message from the abbot, arriving at that par- 
ticular juncture, gave him an uncomfortable 
sensation: it was possible that some incau- 
tious remark might have been reported against 
him, and though he would have little really 
to fear, from the abbot’s well-known lenity, 
he could have ill borne the humiliation of 
having to answer for his misdemeanor before 
the man whose authority he had been: thus 
setting at naught. 

- It was on no such grounds that the abbot 
had required his presence. When he reached 
the chamber in which all the chief officers 
of the house were already assembled, he found 
the abbot seated in his chair, graver than his 
wont indeed, but conversing with the officials 
near him in a more kindly tone even than 
usual. He bid them all be seated, and taking 
a document from the hand of one of his chap- 
lains, proceeded to read it aloud. 

It was a rescript, issued under Sir Godfrey’s 
hand as sheriff of the county, summoning 
Martin, abbot of Rivelsby, to appear within 
the space of three days at the county hall. at 
Huntingdon, there to purge himself before a 
sworn jury of knights in certain matters touch- 
ing the abduction of one Giulio, an infant in 
the wardship of Sir Godfrey de Burgh, against 
the rights of the said knight and the king’s 
peace. 

The abbot looked round him for a mo- 
ment or two, after he had finished reading 
the document. There was an uncomforta- 


ble silence, which he himself was the first to 


break. 

“T know,” he said, with a grave, sad smile, 
“that which is in your hearts to say. You 
would tell me that some such result I might 
have foreseen, when I consented to receive 
the boy from the hands of the chaplain. Nay, 
I know it,” he continued, as one or two voices 
murmured a faint deprecation of any such 
feeling—*“ I know it, and there is truth and 
justice in what you would answer. I had 
counted the cost even then; I only prayed 
that, if evil came of ‘it, it might light on me, 
not on the house I govern. And come what 
may of this, if my life or liberty may answer 
for it, 1 will, so far as in me lies, bear the 
brotherhood harmless. When I set forth for 
Huntingdon—” 
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“Tt is an illegal writ,” broke in young 
Wolfert; Sir Godfrey may not lawfully im- 
plead the lord abbot in his own court as 
sheriff.” 

“Might in this ‘case will go far to make 
right, even were I inclined to dispute it,” said 
the superior, calmly; “but I would as lief 
answer Sir Godfrey thus as in any other way, 
since he has Jearned that the child was shel+ 
tered here. Two things only I am careful 
for: first, that the little lad himself shall be 
kept safe from those who seek him, for the 
present, and for that matter I trust I have 
already taken order: the otheris, how ye may 
best keep yourselves clear of Sir Godfrey’s 
anger. To you, Brother Hugh, I commit (as 
is your right, and as I rejoice to do) the guar- 
dianship of this house so long as I shall be 
absent from you. It was your counsel: from 
the first that we should not have meddled in 
this matter.” 

“Tt was,” said the prior, coldly. 

“ Have I not said so, brother?” said the 
abbot, his face flushing slightly, though the 
tone was gentle still; “therefore will you be 
the more free to soothe Sir Godfrey’s dis- 
pleasure, if he should seek to visit. my offence 
upon the brotherhood. In such defence as I 
may make for myself, rest satisfied that I will 
bear full witness that you had no share in my 
counsels.” 

“ This notice is strangely sudden,” said the 
seneschal ; “ the lord-abbot might reasonably 
claim some days’ grace.” 

“Tt is a straining of justice, indeed,” said 
the abbot, “ like all the rest; but I will obey 
it. I set forth to-morrow, God willing. The 
lady of Willan’s Hope I leave to your kindly 
care; it will be but for few days that she will 
burden your hospitality, for the lord legate 
will make provision shortly for her.” 

“ We will scarce be doing a pleasure to Sir 
Godfrey in this matter either,” said the prior ; 
“why doth not the lady go rather to Ladys- 
mede; or why not send her straight, under 
fitting escort, to my lord of Ely, if she go in 
any danger in these quarters ? ” 

“ His holiness is now on progress, and we 
know not rightly where to light on him,” re- 
plied the abbot ; “ otherwise, that is what the 
Lady Gladice would most desire. As for 
Ladysmede—is it a fitting refuge, brother, to 
your thinking, for such as she ?” 

Prior Hugh made no reply to this question, 
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_Andrew’s approbation was so unusual that 
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“T would she had gone anywhere rather than 
to us, as matters stand,” said he, bluntly. 

“She went where Heaven directed her,” 
returned the abbot. “Woe be to us and to 
our house when its right of sanctuary is min- 
ished by one selfish thought of ours! Woe 
to him, be he crowned king or belted knight, 
that sets a foot within these walls to question 
it ! ” 

“ Right!” said the sacrist, firmly. Brother 


the rest looked round at him with some sur- 
prise. Possibly it was their silence which had 
made him so enthusiastic. 

“T leave the welfare of our house, and the 
honor of Heaven, in your hands,” continued 
the abbot with ill-suppressed emotion: “I 
may, it is possible, return amongst ye no 
more. I have been an unworthy ruler—none 
knows it so well as myself—the shortcomings 
of a life are heavy on me at this hour—yet 
have I striven, I think, to do the right—Do- 
minus misereatur! Brethren, I ask your 
prayers—Benedicite !” 

It was the signal that he wished to be left 
alone. As, one by one, the juniors taking 
precedence, they made their reverent obei- 
sance before they left the chamber, it seemed 
to some of those who looked on him as 
though it were not the same Abbot Martin 
whom they had known so long. They 
scarcely recognized, in the pale, noble face, 
sad with many thoughts, yet wearing a re- 
solved expression sterner than its wont, the 
somewhat indolent and easy-tempered su- 


perior, under whose rule they had learned to|’ 


murmur, because they could enjoy that lux- 
ury cheaply and safely. It struck the prior 
and the sacrist especially, who were both 
shrewd men in their way, that there had been 
more in Abbot Martin than they knew. 

He waited until the last of his subordinates 
had quitted the chamber, and then, address- 
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markable absence of that sarcastic bitterness, 
either openly expressed, or half concealed un- 
der a mask of deferential courtesy, which usu- 
ally marked Giacomo’s intercourse with others. 
But now, while his dark eyes looked into the 
abbot’s face, his own wore a strangely softened 
expression ; and when he spoke, it was almost 
in a humbled tone. 

“You have seen the boy ?” said the abbot. 

“T have: he is well cared for and happy; 
I have much to thank you for on his account.” 

“ Nay,” replied Abbot Martin, “ there needs 
no thanks; but if it seems to you I have made 
good my promise, I will now claim somewhat 
of you in return. I have put a faith in your 
words hitherto, which to some might appear 
but credulous folly ; I have surely earned the 
right to know more.” 

“You have put much faith in me, as you 
say—you have not regretted it? ” asked Gia- 
como, while his eyes never left the superior’s 
face. 

“No; I believe—I feel, that in this you 
have not deceived me; his eyes—his look— 
his voice—are hers—of whom you spoke.” 

“The same deep, tender gaze—the very 
smile that came so seldom, but, when it came, 
was like a gleam of light from paradise—the 
gentle words, the low, thoughtful sigh—” 

——* You knew her well,” said the abbot 
with emotion; “ yes, there were times when, 
with that child before me, I could almost 
have believed the pagan’s doctrine, that 
spirits do not leave this earth, but only change 
their bodies!” 

“ He is the earthly embodiment of one who 
—if our creed be true—is now a saint in 
heaven. If to worship the départed be no 
idolatry, shall we have no patience with those 
who make an idol of that which represents to 
them all which they ever knew of heaven 
upon this earth? ”. 

“You have a strange love for this child,” 


ing one of his- chaplains, said to him, “ Send] said the abbot ; “and he—though he is loving 


the yeoman hither.” 

Wolfert withdrew, and in a few moments 
introduced Giacomo into the superior's pres- 
ence. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE ASHES OF OLD FIRES. 


THE Italian bowed slightly, but with marked 
respect, as he entered. His quick perception 
apprehended the abbot’s mood at onee. Even 


and gentle to all of us, yet I see well that 
none can take your place in his affections, 
But ”’—he spoke with an effort, and turned 
his face half aside—* you are not his father?” 

“No,” replied Giacomo, quietly; “no— 
only in my dreams. He has never known a 
father.” . 

“Tam not commonly used, if I know my- 
self,” said the other after a pause, “to ask 
curious questions; but as it may well be that 





in their last interview there had been a re-| we shall hardly meet again, tell me, I beseech 
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you, somewhat more of the boy’s parentage. 
You have stirred already in my mind suspi- 
cions which are an agony—relieve them by 
one word, or be silent, and I shall know the 
worst.” 

“When you last spoke of her who gave 
him birth,” said the Italian, “I heard you 
name dishonor: I forgave it from your lips, 
because I knew what it must have cost you 
even to imagine it; still, but for that rash 
word, you might have known then what you 
have asked now. Never before, save by foul 
lips that shall yet purge the slander, was dis- 
honor whispered of Giulia Camaldoni.” 

“ Heaven bless you for that assurance ! and 
now—though to me it should matter little— 
what was the rest of her history? It was re- 
ported, and I thought it had been true, that 
she had taken the veil?” 

“She went as a novice amongst the Mar- 
cellines, but she never took the vows; she 
became the bride of one who—let us say it 
like men, Guy Fitz-Waryn—might have loved 
her—how should any not love her ?—as truly 
as you qr I.” 

The abbot had sat down, and covered his 
face with his hands as they rested on the lec- 
tern before him. He was so absorbed in the 
Italian’s story, that he did not even start as 
he heard the ancient name which he had 
borne in the world without. 

“ Go on!” he said, in a hoarse, low voice. 

“He died—within, as well as I remember, 
some four short months of their marriage; 
she gave birth to this boy, and died too, I 
was not there,” said Giacomo, “before that 
day came, I had already made shipwreck of a 
life that had lost its sunshine ; once—twice— 
a blow had fallen on me that crushed all my 
love into bitterness, and I had left Genoa an 
outcast and an apostate. Of all the evil that 
was done and suffered within those months I 
hardly yet have the tale in full; but there was 
falsehood spoken of the dead, and wrong done 
to the living; wrong that had its way for 
years—that might have its way yet, but that 
the powers that rule this world—whose jus- 
tice seems sometimes so slow that I searce 
wonder men grow impatient of its dealings— 
had not forgotten the evil, and gave them 
into the hands of an Ishmaelite like myself. 
Once more I had something to live for, and I 
live.” 

“ And who,” said the abbot, raising his head 


they were in their expression by the long, dark 
locks which formed a part of his disguise, with 
a puzzled air of half-remembrance,—“ who are 
you, whose memories are so bound up with 
mine? I cannot call to mind your person in 
those early days; yet we must have met in 
Italy, and often ?” 

“ You may or you may not remember Giu- 
seppe the néophyte of San Giorgio, the poor 
cousin of the Marchesa Camaldoni? His 
hopeless, mad,‘ unspoken passion—the deli- 
cious torment which he hugged to his own 
burning: heart, you could never know. But 
I knew you well, the gallant English squire 
whose name was on all ladies’ lips in Genoa; 
and I knew you for a rival—jealousy has won- 
drous eyes—even before you. or she perhaps 
guessed it; and hated you, because I felt sure 
of your success: but it was not so. O my 
lord-abbot, though we stand here in such dif- 
ferent seeming—you the peer of earls and 
princes, I the apostate monk, the dependent 
on those I scorn and hate—there is yet one 
memory which sets. us upon common ground, 
and which will hardly make us enemies now. 
In that eternal estate, which I most believe 
in beeause some pure and blessed happiness 
must have been in store for her—there, it is 
written, there is no marrying or giving in mar- 
riage. There can be no jealousy in our hearts 
now—the death that seems to break all bonds, 
brings near some spirits that life’s warfare set 
a bar between. You were the man whom I 
once thought I could most hate—you are the 
only one to whom, for long and miserable 
years, I have spoken more than man com: 
monly speaks to his bosom friend.” 

“ T do remember you, now,” said the abbot; 
“but I need not sayI never guessed—how 
could I guess ?—that, vowed early to the clois- 
ter, you had set your thoughts upon a wo- 
man’s love.” 

“ How does the plant shoot upwards to the 
light, bend it down by what force you may, 
clog it with what weight you will? How does 
the lark which you imprison from the nest, 
far from all sights and sounds of nature, learn 
the same note which its fellow-nestling sings, 
high and free in the clouds? Are these in- 
‘stincts of lower natures—and has man none ? 
Is the faculty of loving taught, that you can 
unteach it by any rule or system?” 

The abbot was silent. 

“There is that within us,” continyed the 





and scanning the Italian’s features, altered as 


Italian, “ which we can no more rule than we 
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can unmake the mould in which we were 
created. Ido not seek to pry into your heart, 
believe me, father, if I judge of it in some 
sort by my own: you have sought rest, and 
perhaps forgetfulness, in the cloistered life 
which I found only a temptation and a bond- 
age—yet, unless I be much mistaken, I see 
before me the same Guy Fitz-Waryn still.” 

‘*Enough of our own matters,” said the 
abbot, abruptly; “these are but things of the 
past, of which I surely had not thought to 
have spoken again; but this boy—I would 
learn something more of him. How comes he 
here? and what has de Burgh to do with him, 
that he should seek his life, as you have told 
me?” 

“Pardon me,” said Giacomo ; “ if I say that 
it is not wise in you, my lord-abbot, to seek to 
learn this as yet. You have given him a ref- 
uge, in your charity, as a stranger, not a little 
to the risk of your own quiet, and that of 
your house, since Sir Godfrey either knows or 
shrewdly suspects it: it were better, to my 
humble thinking, that you should still be able 
to avouch, with truth and honor, that you have 
done so without any knowledge of any ques- 
tion of right or wrong that lies between the 
knight of Ladysmede and this little Giulio. 
If I can do little to strengthen your hands in 
this matter, at least I will say or do naught, if 
I can help it, that may be a hinderance to you, 
Leave the knight of Ladysmede and his deal- 
ings to me.” 

“Tam like to know something of his deal- 
ings in mine own person,” said the superior. 
“ On the third day from this I am cited to his 
court at Huntingdon to clear myself in this 
matter.” 

“ Ay—is it so?” said Giacomo, quietly— 
“ somewhat of this I had looked for—I had 
need then to be the more careful on your ac- 
count. And you, my lord-abbot—you pro-| 
pose to obey this summons ? ” 

“Yes; though I count it illegal, and though 
I look for little justice at such hands,” said 

Abbot Martin, bitterly: “if this boy be no 





child of Sir Godfrey’s—as at first I feared he 
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was—and if he go in any peril from him, as 
you have assured me, I will keep him from 
his hands, with Heaven’s grace, by all the 
means I may. But I cannot see what may 
follow, and do not care to look too closely. 
If I return not hither safely from Huntingdon, 
I leave with you this ring ”—he drew the sig- 
net from his finger—“ use it as before; Gas- 
ton will obey it, and do your bidding as he 
would mine. As concerns the boy’s disposal, 
you must act for the present as seems best to 
yourself—should we meet again soon, I will 
advise with you thereupon.” 

“Tt shall hardly fail that we meet next at 
Huntingdon,” said Giacomo; “Sir Godfrey 
may chance to see some in his court whom 
he has not cited. God speed you, my lord- 
abbot! though from such lips as mine, a true’ 
word shall not harm you—God speed you, 
Guy Fitz-Waryn, for your kindness towards 
the living and the dead !” . 

The Italian’s tone was reverent and earnest, 
and his voice trembled as he uttered the last 
words, 

“ Methinks I am not so rich in friends,” re- 
plied the abbot, “ as that I can afford to cast 
from me any man’s good wishes. Fare you 
well; I shall go hence with a lighter heart, 
since your words this evening have lifted one 
weight from it. God be with you, brother! 
you have been sorely tried, but you were 
surely made for nobler uses than you have 
put upon yourself.” 

“T had surely something noble in me once 
—for I loved her!” He turned and left the 
chamber. True to his appointment with old 
Warenger, he reached the tower again as the 
evening was closing in. Once more Isola left 
its hospitable shelter, to seek, as Dame Elf- 
hild thought, a securer retreat with the good 
abbess of Michamstede; but Giacomo turned 
aside before they reached the mynchery, and 


' riding on for some hours through the dark- 


ness, they rested at last for the night at a 
roadside hostelry far on their way towards 
Huntingdon, 
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From The New York Evening Post. 
The beauty of the day on which Mr. Irving’s 
funeral took place, and the charming aspect of 
the surrounding country, in the glorious sun- 
shine which then closed our long Indian sum- 
mer, have prompted the ensuing lines, which 
we have from the pen of a friend of the de- 
arted author, himself eminent in the world of 
etters :— 
SUNNYSIDE. 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAM. 


Tue dear, quaint cottage, as we pass, 
No clambering rose or locusts hide ; 
And dead leaves fleck the matted grass,— 
A shadow rests on Sunnyside: 


Not by the flying cloud-wrack cast, 
Nor by the summer foliage bred, 
The life-long shadow which the Past 
Lets fall where cherished joys have fled: 


For he whose fancy wove a spell 
As lasting as the scene is fair, 

And made the mountain, stream, and dell 
His own dream-life forever share ; 


He who with England’s household grace, 
And with the brave romance of Spain, 

Tradition’s lore and Nature’s face, 
Imbued his visionary brain ; 


Mused in Granada’s old arcade 
As gushed the Moorish fount at noon, 
With the last minstrel thoughtful strayed 
To ruined shrines beneath the moon; 


And breathed the tenderness and wit | 
Thus garnered, in expression pure, 

As now his thoughts with humor flit, 
And now to pathos wisely lure ; 


Who traced, with sympathetic hand, 
Our peerless chieftain’s high career ; 

His life, that gladdened all the land, 
And blest a home—is ended here. 


What pensive charms of nature brood 
O’er the familiar scene to-day, 

As if, with smile and tear, she wooed 
Our hearts a mutual rite to pay! 


The river that he loved so well, 
Like a full heart, is awed to calm, 

The winter air that wafts his knell 
Is fragrant with autumnal balm. 


A veil of mist hangs soft and low 
Above the Catskill’s wooded range, 

While sunbeams on the slope below 
Their shroud to robes of glory change. 


How to the mourner’s patient sight 
Glide the tall sails along the shore, 

Like a procession clad in white 
Down a vast temple’s crystal floor. 


So light the haze, its floating shades, 
Like tears through which we dimly see, 
With incense crown the Palisades, 
With purple wreath the Tappan Zee. 


And ne’er did more serene repose 

Of cloud and sunshine, brook and brae, 
Round Sleepy Hollow fondly close, 

Than on its lover’s burial-day. 


TIRED OF LIFE. 
WE have drunk the wine of life, - 
We have drained the cup to the lees, 
And after the struggle, the battle, the strife, 
We laugh at man and miseries. 


Yes ! we, too, were passionate fools, 
Loving and dying for love ; 

Ours once the heart no philosophy schools, 
And the bosom a prayer could move. 


Yes! we at a changing shrine 
Once knelt and adored and prayed ; 

And the short-lived goddess was always divine, 
In the light of our love arrayed. 


Yes ! we, too, suffered and wept, 

And hope’s gay visions were ours : : 
And the dreams that came to us while we slept, 

Were decked in young fancy’s flowers. 


But, oh! how the glory died, 

From our love and our hope and trust ; 
And how borne down by time’s pitiless tide, 

Our goddesses crumbled to dust. 


And the prize, when ‘the race was done 
With its torturing hopes and fears, 

Was it worth the anguish it cost when won, 
In those foolish early years ? 


We have drained the wine of life, 

To the goblet’s bitterest lees ; 

And we look back after the turmoil and strife, 
To laugh at our miseries. 


Then we’re wondrous witty and gay, 

And we mock every earnest heart— 

While we marvel that ever in life’s dull play, 
We played such a passionate part. 


But we sometimes pause in our jest, 

To inquire if it’s genial mirth; 

And wonder sometimes if it always is best, 
To be weary of heaven and earth. 


To have lost our belief in truth, 

To have lost our deep faith in love, 

To have outlived each dream of our golden 
outh, 

And our hope in a heaven above. 


And neither to live nor to die, 

But to drag out our shortening chain, 

With a mirth that must always end in a sigh, 
And laughter allied to pain. 


To be savant, punster, and wit, 

And sought for at dinner and ball, 

To affect the last fashion, and under it 

To hide from the eyes of all 

The weary, dissatisfied breast, 

So empty and joyless and cold— 

While we sneer at man’s folly and wild unrest, 
In the battle of life so bold. 

To be older in soul than years, 

To be heavily bearing our life— 

Oh! better the harassing hopes and the fears, 
Of that bygone tempest and strife. ° 

Oh! better the earliest death, 

Ere the freshness of childhood had past, 


Than 


years to drag on of slow, lingering breath 
‘And to die so eed at last. es _— ‘ 


—Titan. 
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From The New York Evening Post. 
DEATH OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 

THE intelligence has just reached us that 
Washington Irving died last evening at his 
residence on the Hudson. He died in the 
fulness of years, and in the midst of universal 
respect, closing a peaceful life by a peaceful 
and painless death. Mr. Irving had reached 
the advanced age of seventy-six on the 13th 
of April last. The following letter relates 
the circumstances of his death :— 

“ SunnysipeE, Nov. 29, 10 o’clock a.m. 

“Washington Irving is dead. He retired 
to his room about ten o'clock, feeling more 
languid than usual, and complaining of pain 
in his side, but apparently not more unwell 
than he had been for several months past. 
Just as he reached his room, and while his 
niece was near him, he suddenly fell, and in a 
moment was gone. A physician was soon 
with him, but no mortal aid could avail to 
bring him back. I saw him within an hour 
from the time he was taken, and he seemed 
as if in peaceful sleep. 

“ His funeral will take place on Thursday, 
at one P.M., at Christ Church, Tarrytown. 

“The train that leaves Chambers Street at 
eleven o’clock reaches Tarrytown at half-past 
twelve, and trains leave Tarrytown for the 
city at about four and five P.M.’ 

Mr. Irving was born in this city on the 13th 
of April, 1783. After receiving a common 
school education, he began at the age of six- 
teen the study of the law, but he was even 
then a dabbler in literature. To the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, of which his brother, Peter 
Irving, was editor, he contributed a series of 
papers under the signature of Jonathan Old- 
style. These juvenile essays attracted so 
much public attention that they were after- 
wards gathered in a book. In 1804, in 
consequence of ill-health, Mr. Irving made 
his first visit to Europe, where he resided for 
two years, making the usual journey through 
the south of France to Italy. In Rome, it is 
said, he met Allston, the artist, then just ris- 
ing into fame, who advised him to devote his 
abilities to art. Mr. Irving’s instincts, how- 
ever, were a better guide than the advice of 
his friend, and on his return to New York he 
took part in preparing the series of whimsical 
papers which appeared under the name of 
“Salamagundi.” His coadjutors were James 
K. Paulding, and a brother named, we be- 
lieve, William Irving. This serial was con- 
tinued during the whole of the year 1807. 


impression by his humorous History of New 
York, purporting to be from the pen of Died- 
rich Knickerbocker. ‘The mock-heroic gravity 
with which it travesties the leading incidents 
of our early history, the amusing sketches of 
early Dutch customs, or still more of the char- 
acter of early Dutch governors, and the sly 
allusions to the political humors of the day in 
which it was published, gave it at once a 
large popularity—a popularity which has been 
preserved to the present hour. Konicker- 
bocker, if he has not made his name the pat- 
ronymic of the city, has given it to a thousand 
different objects, from the steamboat which 
plies on the river to the magazine which lies 
on the parlor table, Knickerbocker com- 
panies and hotels and banks and stage lines, 
are plentiful indeed, all over the state of New 
York, as well as in the city. 

In 1810, Mr. Irving’s brothers are said to 
have given him an interest in the large and 
lucrative trade in which they were engaged 
with Liverpool, in order that he might devote 
himself: the more exclusively to literary pur- 
suits, At that time it was rather a hazardous 
thing for an author to rely upon the proceeds 
of his pen for his support. During the war 
begun in 1812, he edited the Analectie Maga- 
zine, which, however, did not prevent him 
from wearing the epaulet as colonel and aide- 
de-camp in the military staff of the governor 
of the State of New York. At the close of 
the war he went to Europe, for the purpose 
of making a second tour, but the commercial 
reverses which overtook mercantile affairs in- 
volved the house of his brothers, and left him 
in a condition in which it was impossible to 
prosecute his purposes. 

Mr. Irving found himself in Liverpool in 
embarrassed circumstances, and he resolved to 
trust to the resources of his pen. In 1820, 
after several unsuccessful trials, he found a 
publisher for a collection of desultory essays, 
descriptive of life in both the old and new 
world, to which he gave the unpretending 
name of the Sketch Book. The mingled 
humor and pathos of these essays, the ex- 
quisite grace of the style, the genial feeling, 
and the elevated sentiment, won Mr. Irving a 
high European reputation. Murray, the pub 
lisher who took the manuscript off the hands 
of Miller, by whom it was first undertaken, 
paid the author two hundred pounds for the 
copyright, to which he afterwards generously 





In 1808, Mr. Irving made a more decided 





added one hundred pounds more, because of 
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<he unexpectedly large sale of the work, Mr, 
Irving had previously made the acquaintance 
of many of the most distinguished British 
writers, Sir Walter Scott among the num- 
ber, and was now welcomed among them as 
an ornament to English literature. Ofcourse, 
in his own country his rising fame was ac- 
knowledged with enthusiasm and pleasure. 

His success stimulated his activity. In 
1822, appeared “ Bracebridge Hall;” in 1823, 
the “ Tales of a Traveller” both of the same 
general character as the’ “Sketch-Book ;” 
and then he went to Spain, to gather the ma- 
terials for a “ Life of Columbus,” which he 
had projected. The year 1825 he passed in 
the south of France, and from 1826 to 1828 
at Madrid. His, to us, most beautiful narra- 
tive, “The Conquest of Granada,” and the 
“Tales of the Alhambra,” were given to the 
world as episodes to his more serious histori- 
gal studies. They added greatly to his repu- 
tation as a writer, evincing maturer power, 
but the same unabated charms of style. It is 
sufficient to say of his “ Life of Columbus,” 
which was published in 1828, that it procured 
Mr. Irving one of the two fifty-guinea gold 
medals instituted by George IV. for eminence 
in historical composition, the other having 
been given to Mr. Hallam, 
- In the spring of 1832 Mr. Irving returned 
‘© New York, after an absence of seventeen 
years ; but he returned only to renew, ason a 
fresh field, his literary labors. The fruits of 
the inspiration which he derived from the his- 
tory and life of this country were his “ Tour 
of the Prairies,” his “ Astoria,” his. ““Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville,” and a variety of 
contributions to the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
among them a Visit to Abbotsford, He also 
published in 1849, a “ Life of Mohammed and 
his Successors,” which was pleasant reading, 
but scarcely adequate to the greatness of the 
subject. Mr. Irving had now arrived at a 
period of life when his advancing years, his 
ripened fame, and his affluence, as well as his 
love of domestic retirement, might have sug- 
gested his withdrawal from active labor. But 
he had long cherised a scheme for writing the 
Life of Washington, which he could not forego. 
The remainder of his life was therefore de- 
voted to that great work. 

Thus it will be seen that the life of Wash- 
ington Irving had been mostly passed in lite- 


rary labors. These acquired him a fame no. 
less solid and extensive on the other side of 
the Atlantic than here, and. his works, which 
are numerous and take in a considerable di- 
versity, of subjects, form a part of the ac 
knowledged classics of the English language. 
He wrote with such a charm and grace of ex- 
pression, that the mere fascination of his style 
would often prove powerful enough to keep 
the reader intent upon his, pages when the 
subject itself might not happen to interest 
him. His humor was of a peculiar quality, 
always delicate in character, and yet enriched 
with a certain quaint, poetic coloring, which 
added greatly to its effect. His graver writ- 
ings have no less beauty, and several of them 
prove that, as is often the case with men who 


less a. master in the pathetic, and knew how 
totouch the heart; His “ Life of Oliver Gold- 
smith” always seemed to us one of the most 
delightful works of biography ever written— 
we doubt whether Goldsmith himself, even if 
he had been so fortunate in his subject, could 
have executed his task so well, 

It was the happiness of Mr. Irving that he 
retained his fine powers in all their vigor to 
the last. The closing years of his life were 
occupied in writing the “ Life of Washington,” 
a subject worthy to be committed to the 
hands. of one who could relate events so 
charmingly, and portray character with such 
admirable skill. Having executed that task 
in a manner. to. satisfy those whose expecta- 
tions were the highest, he regarded his lite- 
rary labors as finished, and looked forward 
calmly to the end of life. He survived the 
issue of his last volume but a few months. 
His rising on the world of letters was in. what 
might, almost be called the morning of our 
literature, and, after completing his course, his 
setting takes place in the midst of a crowd of 
luminaries, among whom his orb shines with 
no less brightness than at its meridian, 

Mr. Irving was one of the most amiable 
and gentle of men; a man of exceeding 
modesty, never willing to set forth his own 
pretensions, and leaving to the public the 
care of his literary reputation. -He had no 
taste for controversy of any sort. His man- 
ners were mild, and his conversation in the 
society of those with whom he was intimate, 
was most genial and playful. 
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possess a large share of humor, he was no ~ 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ISAMBARD KINGDOM BRUNEL. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

SUGGESTIVE minds, so’rare in every age 
and country, cannot be torn from the body of 
a nation without leaving deep and painful 
wounds which require years to heal. Eng- 
land will long mourn in Brunel the loss of a 
bold, enlightened, and comprehensive genius ; 
one which has been snatched but too early 
from the foremost rank of those great pion- 
eers of mechanical and commercial progress, 
who have exalted our country to the elevated 
position which it has attained, and at a period 
of life when the inspirations of genius are ren- 


dered all the more valuable as they become 


tempered by the deliberations of judgment. 

Isambard Kingdom Brunel was born on the 
9th April, 1806, at Portsea. From his‘father, 
Sir Isambard Brunel, he inherited those men- 
tal qualities which so eminently distinguished 
his eventful career. In that son the natural 
powers of observation, conception, judgment, 
and action were united in a degree seldom 
found. It is recorded of him that when at 
school at Brighton, about his twelfth year, he 
foretold one evening the fall, within ten hours, 
of some buildings in the progress of erection 
just opposite to the schoolhouse, and that a 
wager was laid upon the event. In the morn- 
ing young Brunel claimed his wager—the 
buildings had fallen. The engineer in em- 
bryo had watched the negligent manner in 
which the work was being done, and he had 
observed in the evening in question, the 
clouds gathering, and all the prognostics of a 
coming storm, and he inferred that the work 
was not prepared to resist its violence. 

From Brighton, Brunel was sent to Paris 
and placed under the care of M. Massin, 
where he was compelled, much against his 
inclination, to devote a large portion of his 
time to the study of the classics. From 
thence he entered the Lycée, or the College 
of Charlemagne, where he remained two 
years engaged in studies more congenial to 
his nature—in which he made rapid progress, 
and where he ultimately carried away the 
‘first prizes in mathematics, French, history, 
and geography, the second in drawing, and 
where he exhibited powers which were soon 
‘to be brought to the test of an early experi- 
ence. In 1822, he returned home to enter 
his father’s office, and be practically fitted for 
tthe profession which he may now be said to 


have adopted. In that office he possessed 
advantages which can never again fall to the 
lot of any engineering student. 

Amongst numerous designs for works of @ 
novel character, those for the splendid chain 
bridges at that time about to be erected on 
the Isle of Bourbon, together with the no 
less remarkable works for Chatham, were 
constantly before him. Nor was he slow to 
take advantage of his position, for, in 1824, we 
find him assistant to his father in the Thames 
Tunnel, to which he soon became resident en- 
gineer, and where many of those great quali- 
ties which marked his more advanced career 
were called forth. 

In 1828, the works of the Tunnel being 
stopped, Brunel was free to turn his thoughts 
to other projects ; nor was it long before he 
found a large and ‘exciting field. The pro- 
posal for uniting the Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire shores of the Avon below Bris- 
tol by a suspension bridge had been made, 
and a premium for the best design had been 
offered. Amongst the competitors the name 
of Brunel appeared. Mr. Telford, then at 
the height of his fame, was selected as referee. 
The history of the competition will form a 
curious and interesting chapter in the strug- 
gles of genius with perscriptive right ; and in 
the history of Brunel it must occupy a prom- 
inent position from the fact, that to his suc- 
cess in achieving at the early age of twenty- 
three a conquest over men already known to 
the world as masters in that special branch of 
engineering, including the illustrious referee 
himself, must be dated the commencement of 
his subsequent unprecedented career; and 
though the Clifton bridge was never com- 
pleted owing to want of funds, yet the chain 
bridge across the Thames from Hungerford 
Market, in London, affords, in its construc- 
tion, ample proof of the competency of the 
engineer. The enlargement of the docks at 
Bristol quickly followed the bridge contest, 
with all those appliances for dredging which 
confirmed the opinion already formed of Bru- 
nel’s industry, originality, and power of or- 
ganization. To the friends whom his talents 
secured to him at Bristol was he indebted for 
his introduction to railway engineering, which 
had already begun to agitate the commercial 
world. 

Brunel startled his contemporaries by a 
departure from a system which had been 
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collier, and which had subsequently been 

transferred from the tramroad to the locomo- 

tive, without very much consideration being 

given to the altered circumstances of the two 

systems. The necessity of providing for in- 

creased speed, involving greater lateral steadi- 

ness in the carriages and engine, with a dimi- 
nution of friction by the use of wheels of 

large diameter, induced Brunel to suggest a 
gauge of seven feet in place of the one of four 
feet eight and a half inches then in use: this, 
with the adoption of longitudinal timbers 
upon which to fix the rails, that a more equa- 
ble bearing might be secured, formed the 
,eading features of Brunel’s improvements. 
Without stopping to discuss the vexed ques- 
tion of the gauges, it will here suffice to say 
that Brunel’s suggestions were adopted, and 
the Great Western, with the several branches 
to Brentford, Hungerford, Oxford, etc.—the 
Gloucester and Bristol—the Bristol and Exe- 
ter—the Bristol and South Wales—the Chel- 
tenham and Great Western—the South De- 
von—the East and West Somerset—the 
Dartmouth and Torbay—the Bucks and 
Hants—the Oxford and Rugby—the Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton—the South 
Wales and Forest of Dean, with the branches 
to Ross and Hereford—theWilts and Somer- 
set—the Oxford and Birmingham and the 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley 
Railways, show the extent to which those 
enlarged ideas prevailed, and attest the cor- 
rectness of the mechanical anticipations of 
the engineer. 

If to these works, extending over one thou- 
sand one hundred miles, be-added the Dub- 
in and Wexford, the Cork and Waterford in 
Ireland, with the Florence and Pistoja, and 
Genoa and Pavia in Italy, through the valleys 
and main chain of the Apennines, the Eastern 
Bengal in India, the waterworks at Clifton 
and Chippenham, the docks at Sunderland, 
Bristol, Plymouth, Neath, Birkenhead, Sutton 
Pool, Gloster and Dean Forest and Brentford, 
and the design for a portable hospital in the 
Crimea, which was considered the most per- 
fect of the kind ever constructed, and which, 
had not the war been brought prematurely to 
a close, would have had its value more fully 
recognized, we have, as far as mere statistics 
can avail, suggested an amount of mental and 
physical labor most of which was performed 
within the limited period of seventeen years, 
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most powerful organization. It would be im- 

possible to enumerate the one-hundredth part 

of the incidental projections of stone, brick, 

wood, and iron involved in these undertak- 

ings, and we shall here only allude to the Box 

Tunnel, which was at the time of its construc- 

tion the longest work of the kind in England, 

and to the Maidenhead, Windsor, Chepstow, 

and Saltash bridges, which from their novelty, 

magnitude, and cheapness, wil: long remain’ 
‘noble monuments of Brunel’s genius, We 

may add that one of the distinguishing fea- 

tures of all Brinel’s constructions was, the 

smal] quantity of material used to accomplish 

the end in view, exhibiting thereby an amount 

of thought not always bestowed on such de- 
tails. 

In the enumeration of Brunel’s projects 
connected with the railway system, his sagac- 
ity and skill were not always triumphant. 
The success of the atmospheric principle 
upon 2 short line near Dublin seemed to in- 
dicate the propriety of rendering it more 
generally available. “ Rapidity, comfort, 
safety, and economy” were its supposed rec-- 
ommendations. In 1844, reports were made 
by committees of the House of Commons and 
Board of Trade in favor of this system, and 
a powerful effort was made to introduce it on 
the Newcastle coast line in 1845, but it was 
defeated by the Stephensons and the locomo- 
tive interest, old George declaring, with his 
characteristic sagacity, “It won’t do; it is 
only the fixed engines and ropes over again 
in another form, and I don’t think this rope 
of wind will do as well as the rope of wire 
did.” That his prognostication was correct 
the Croydon and South-Devon lines subse- 
quently proved. Brunel did not, however, 
stand alone in the hopes he had entertained 
or the opinion he had formed of the applica- 
bility of this motive power to the require- 
ments of the age. Dr. Robinson of Armagh, 
and Mr. Cubitt—men of high authority in 
theoretical and practical science—backed bya 
large party in the legislature, the prime min- 
ister of the period at its head, were equally 
sanguine of success, 

But it was not as a civil engineer only that 
Brunel’s genius found its full development. 
His connection with the more recent improve- 
ments in gunnery, was, we have reason to be- 
lieve, far greater than the public are aware; 
and as the originator of a great maritime 





sufficient to stimulate, if not to exhaust, the 


revolution, his name will be handed down to 
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the .atest posterity. So long ago as 1841, 
Brunel recommended the adoption of the 
screw, which had been invented by Mr. F. 
P. Smith, to the serious consideration of the 
government, and is believed to have lent his 
powerful aid in perfecting the invention. Cer- 
tain it is, that to Brunel must be conceded the 
practical application of this valuable instru- 
ment of propulsion to vessels of great burden. 
Of the fate of the Rattler we shall only here 
say that it will form another curious episode 
in the history of the circumlocution office. 

The construction of steam vessels upon a 
scale far larger than had heretofore been con- 
sidered possible, long engaged Brunel’s at- 
tention. His connection with Bristo] favored 
his views, and two vessels were successively 
built under his immediate direction — the 
Great Western of one thougand three, hun- 
dred and fifty tons, and the Great Britain of 
three thousand five hundred tons. As an il- 
lustration of the superiority which size and 
power confer on steam vessels, we may recall 
an early trial of the Great Western with the 
Sirius of seven hundred tons. The former 
took her departure from Bristol eight days 
after the latter left Cork, and arrived at New 
York only seven hours after the Sirius, hav- 
ing still five days’ coal (one hundred and 
twenty-five tons) remaining on board, while 
the Sirius had not only exhausted all hers, 
but had consumed her spare spars and furni- 
ture also—the last portion of fuel thrown into 
the fire being :: child’s doll. 

The success of the Great Western deter- 
mined three important elements of commer- 
cial success—expedition, certainty, and profit, 
and naturally led to a far more extended view 
of maritime intercommunication than had ever 
before been suggested. When it is called to 
mind that no example of an iron steamship of 
sufficient size existed, on which to found any 
calculation of the thickness of the iron to be 
employed in the construction, or of the dis- 
position of the material in order to obtain the 
greatest relative degree of strength, we are 
filled with astonishment at the holdness and 
sagacity of the mind which could encounter 
all the difficulties of the position, and take 
upon itself the responsibility of reeommend- 
ing the construction of a vessel of nearly three 
thousand five hundred tons burden, to be 
fitted with a screw propeller. The machinery, 
however, which was required seemed so vast, 
that no contractor could be found to supply 
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it, and the company were compelled to exe* 
cute it themselves, under the immediate man- 
agement of one of their directors, Mr. Guppy.’ 

This vessel made her first trial trip in Jan- 
uary, 1845. Many months had not, however, 
elapsed before her strength was tested ina 
manner little-contemplated by her projector. 
She was stranded at Dundrum Bay, and dur- 
ing the whole winter of 1846-7 was exposed 
to unusually heavy storms from the south and 
southeast, and yet, with the exception of large 
holes-in her bottom, no injury was done to 
her lines. The manner in which she was pro- 
tected so long in her perilous position, reflects 
the highest credit on the ingenuity of the en- 
gineer, and the energy, devotion, and practi- 
cal skill of Captain Claxton, to whom the ar- 
duous labor of superintendence was coniided. 

The experience obtained in the construction 
of the Great Britain, and the success which 
attended her performance, ultimately led to 
the formation of the Great Eastern Company 
and the appointment of Brunel, in 1852, as 
the engineer, and thus afforded him the op- 
portunity of realizing views with which his 
highest professional aspirations had long been 
bound up. The problem to be solved was, 
the construction of a vessel which ‘should 
comprise the elements of high speed and 
safety, with capacity sufficient to perform the 
voyage to Calcutta and home every two 
months, without stopping to coal by the way. 
That the mechanical conditions have been 
faithfully fulfilled there can now be no douht; 
but at a sacrifice of health, strength, and life, 
the penalty of that inevitable law which ever 
claims the most devoted spirit; for never yet 
was a great victory won that those who took 
possession of the conquest did not pass over 
the bodies of the noblest slain. ‘That the 
idea of extending the bounds of commerce 
by increasing the dimensions of vessels, to- 
gether with the mode in which such increase 
could be best effected, had its origin with 
Brunel, we have the best evidence in a com- 
munication from Mr. William Patterson, of 
Bristol, the most celebrated of our large ship 
builders, to Captain Claxton, dated Septem- 
ber 26th. After expressing his regret that 
any doubt should have been felt upon the 
subject, he adds, “I recollect very well, at 
the time the Great Britain was commenced, 
that Mr. Brunel spoke then of building a ship 
one thousand feet long, and at the same time 
stating his dislike to the old-fashioned way 
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of framing ships; and, further, said that he 
would have all the frame in the direction in 
which the diagonal ribbon lines are in the 
framing of a wood ship: and this plan of 
framing he-has carried out in the great ship ; 
and he has almost every thing then proposed 
now carried out, and I am quite sure that all 
the credit for all the arrangements in that 
ship is due to Mr. Brunel.” 

The difficulties, vexations, and disappoint- 
ments which beset the completion of this last 
and gréatest of Brunel’s undertakings are 
fresh in the public mind. Operating upon a 
frame already enfeebled by long-continued 
suffering, they produced the natural but 
dreaded result, and on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, he resigned his spirit to the God who 
gave it. 

Whatever different estimates may be formed 
of the value of some of Brunel’s projections, 
but one opinion can be entertained of his 
moral worth. With an intellect and a con- 
stitution singularly powerful—capable of the 
‘argest conceptions, yet schooled to the mi- 
nutest detail, gifted with a high moral sense, 
which was sometimes overborne by a hope- 
fulness and confidence in his own resources 





which tempted him too readily to transgress 


those simple physiological laws that require 
the just alternation of rest and labor; he 
struggled on through life, constantly deferring 
the pleasure of repose, until, as responsibili-. 
ties increased, and health declined, it became 
impossible. Simple in his habits, unostenta- 
tious in his charities, a lover and a liberal 
patron of high art, generous to others, inex- 
orable to himself, abounding in benevolent 
sentiments, endearing in his domestic life, pa-. 
tient under disappointment, possessing a fixity 
of purpose and a will that seemed to defy the 
weakness of the flesh, yet ever deferring, cer- 
tainly in his latter years, in humble resigna-. 
tion and prayerful subordination to that higher 
will, before which he habitually recognized 
his own powerlessness. ' 

Brunel was early united to one who knew 
how to appreciate his noble nature, and to 
whom he was ever a tender, devoted, and in- 
dulgent husband. She remains with two 
sons and a daughter to mourn a loss never. 
to be repaired. 

Mr. Brunel was a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, elected at the early age of twenty-six, 
and a Doctor of Civil Law in the University 
of .Oxford, R. B. 





New Spectracies.—Messrs. Newman and 
Son, the opticans of Regent Street, have just 
invented a new form of spectacles. The pecu- 
liarity of the construction is, that the frame for 
each eye is formed in two parts,—or, in other 
words, the glass is divided in the middle,—one 
part fixed, the other movable. The lower or 
fixed part is of the usual construction; the 
upper or movable part is jointed by a hinge to 
the top of the fixed part, so as to admit of being 
placed at any angle with the face, or folded flat 
in. front of the lower portion. The object of 
this arrangement is to prevent a strong light 
from acting on the upper part of the eyes whilst 
reading or writing, by gas or candle light or 
walking in strong sunlight. The result is at- 
tained by fitting a glass of a neutral tint, or 
any other color preferred, in the upper half of 
the frame. The frame is moved back towards 
the eyebrows, forming a complete shade. On 
the other hand, should the light on the book or 
other object to which the eye is directed be such 
as it is desirable to diminish, this is at once done 
by folding down the upper glass over the lower 
one, producing a uniform shading all over the 
field of view. Messrs. Newman state that by 
the new arrangement all kinds of sight will be 
much benefited, while for India and tropical cli- 
mates, they think their patent spectacles will be 





found most effective in guarding the eyes against 
the glare of the sun.— Spectator. 





New Crock.—We were shown by Messrs. 
Newman an ingenious clock recently introduced, 
and called an “ atmospheric clock.” This clock 
is in appearance like a long thermometer, with- 
out, however, the bulb of mercury at the bottom. 
It has a glass tube about three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter, and the length of the thermometer- 
like frame ; this tube is secured to the frame by 
two bands, through which the tube easily slides. 
Inside of this glass tube is another and smaller 
glass tube, at each end of which is a portion of 
mercury and a scrap of blotting paper or other 
absorbent material, for the purpose of absorbing 
any ay which might find its way into the 
tube. About an inch and ahalf from each end 
of the inner tube is a small throat, throngh 
which the mercury has to pass. On each side 
of the glass tube are the divisions of time; the 
mercury in the top end of the tube is placed op- 
ye the proper time, and it descends to the 

ottom of the tube, exactly as the time lapses. 
When the mercury has reached the bottom of 
the tube the frame can be turned, and the mer- 
cury set to the same time on the other side; and 
so the time is continually indicated. It is a sort 
of perpetual hour-glass.—Spectator. 
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From The Independent, Nov. 24. 
A VISIT TO WASHINGTON IRVING. 


I nap half an hour one day last week at 
Sunnyside—the residence of Washington Irv- 
ing. Such a half-hour ought to have been 
one of the pleasentest in one’s life; and so it 
was! The pleasure began before reaching 
the doorstep, or taking the old man’s hand— 
in the thousand associations of the place—for 
a visit to Sunnyside is equal to a pilgrimage 
to Abbotsford. 

The quaint, grotesque old dwelling, with 
its old-fashioned gables, stood as solemn and 
sleepy among the trees as if it had been built 
to personate old Rip Van Winkle at his nap. 
The grounds were covered with brown and 
yellow leaves, with here and there a red 
squirrel running and rustling among them, as 
if pretending to be the true red-breast that 
laid the leaves over the babes in the wood. 

The morning had been rainy, and the af- 
ternoon showed only a few momentary open- 
ings of clear sky; so that I saw Sunnyside 
without the sun. But under the heavy clouds 
there was something awe-inspiring in the 
sombre view of those grand hills with their 
many-colored forests, and of Hendrik Hud- 
son’s ancient river still flowing at the feet of 
the ancient palisades. 

The mansion of Sunnyside has been stand- 
ing for twenty-three years; but when first its 
sharp-angled roof wedged its way up among 
the branches of the old woods, the region was 
far more a solitude than now; for at that time 
our busy author had secluded himself from 
almost everybody but one near neighbor ; 
while he has since unwittingly gathered 
around him a little community of New-York 


. merchants, whose elegant country seats, open- 


ing into each other by mutual intertwining 
roads, form what looks like one vast and free 
estate, called on the time-tables of the railroad 
by the honorary name of Irvington. But 
even within the growing circle of his many 
neighbors, ‘the genial old Knickerbocker still 
lives im true retirement, entertaining his 


~ guests within echo distafice of Sleepy Hollow 


—without thought, and almost without knowl- 
edge,— 
‘how the great world 
Is praising him far off.” 


He withdrew a year ago from all literary 
labor, and is now spending the close of his 
life in well-earned and long-needed repose. 





Mr. Irving is not so old-looking as one 
would expect who knew his age. I fancied 
him as in the winter of life; I found him 
only in its Indian summer. He came down- 
stairs, and walked through the hall into the 
back parlor, with a firm and lively step that 
might well have made one doubt whether he 
had truly attained his seventy-seventh year, 
He was suffering from asthma, and was 
muffled against the damp air with a Scotch 
shawl, wrapped like a great loose scar 
around his neck; but as he took his seatin 
the old arm-chair, and, despite his hoarseness 
and troubled chest, began an unexpectedly 
vivacious conversation, he made me almost 
forget that I was the guest of an old man 
long past his “ three-score years and ten.” 

But what should one talk about who had 
only half an hour with Washington Irving ? 
I ventured the question,— 

“ Now that you have laid aside your pen, 
which of your books do you look back upon 
with most pleasure ? ” 

He immediately replied, “I scarcely look 
with full satisfaction upon any; for they do 
not seem what they might have been ; I often 
wish that I could have twenty years more, to 
take them down from the shelf, one by one, 
and write them over.” . 

He spoke of his daily habits of writing, be- 
fore he had made the resolution to write no 


‘more. His usual hours for literary work were 


from morning till noon. But, although he 
had generally found his mind most vigorous 
in the early part of the day, he had always 
been subject to moods and caprices, and 
could never tell, when he took up the pen, 
how many hours would pass before he would 
lay it down. 

“ But,” said he, “ these capricious periods, 
of the heat and glow of composition, have 
been the happiest hours of my life. I have 
never found, in any thing outside of the four 
walls of my study, any enjoyment equal to 
sitting at my writing-desk with a clean page, 
a new theme, end a mind awake.” 

His literary employments, he remarked, 
had always been more like entertainments 
than tasks. 

“ Some writers,” said he, “appear to have 
been independent of moods. Sir Walter 


Scott, for instance, had great power of writ- 
ing, and could work almost at any time; so 
could Crabbe—but with this difference: Scott 
always, and Crabbe seldom wrote well. I 
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remember,” said he, “taking breakfast one 
morning with Rogers, Moore, and Crabbe; 
the conversation turned on Lord Byron’s 
poetic moods; Crabbe said that, however it 
might be with Lord Byron, as for himself he 
could write as well one time as at another. 
But,” said Irving, with a twinkle of humor 
at recalling the incident, “ Crabbe has written 
a great deal that nobody can read.” 

He mentioned that while living in Paris he 
went a long period without being able to write. 
“TJ sat down repeatedly,” said he, “with pen 
and ink, but coald invent nothing worth put- 
ting on the paper. At length, I told my 
friend Tom Moore, who dropped in one morn- 
ing, that now, after long waiting, I had the 
mood, and would hold it, and work it out as 
long as it would last, until I had wrung my 
brain dry. So I began to write shortly after 
breakfast, and continued, without noticing 
how the time was passing, until Moore came 
in again at four in the afternoon—when I 
had completely covered the table with freshly 
written sheets. I kept the mood almost with- 
out interruption for six weeks.” 

I asked which of his books was the result 
of this frenzy; he replied, “ Bracebridge 
Hall.” 

“None of your works,” I remarked, “ are 
more charming than the Biography of Gold- 
smith.” 

“Yet that was written,” said he, “even 
more rapidly than the other.” He then 
added :— 

“ When I have been engaged on a contin- 
uous work, I have often been obliged to rise 
in the middle of the night, light my lamp, 
and write an hour or two, to relieve my mind; 
and now that I write no more, I am some- 
times compelled to get up in the same way to 
read.” 

Sometimes, also, as the last Idlewild let- 
ters mention, he gets up to shave. 

“When I was in Spain,” he remarked, 
“searching the old chronicles, and engaged 
on the Life of Columbus, I often wrote féur- 
teen or fifteen hours out of the twenty-four.” 

He said that whenever he had forced his 
mind unwillingly to work the product was 
worthless, and he invariably threw it away 
and began again; “ for,” as he observed, “ an 
essay or chapter that has been only hammered 
out ‘ts seldom good for any thing. An au- 
thor’s right time to work is when his mind is 
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aglow; when his imagination is kindled; 
these are his precious moments ; let him wait 
until they come, but when they have come let 
him make the most of them.” 

I referred to his last and greatest work, 
the Life of Washington, and asked if he felt, 
on finishing it, any such sensation as Gibbon 
is said to have experienced over the last sheet 
of the Decline and Fall. He replied that the 
whole work had engrossed his mind to such a 
degree that, before he was aware, he had 
written himself into feebleness of health; that 
he feared in the midst of his labor that it 
would break him down before he could end 
it; that when at last the final pages were 
written, he gave the manuscript to his nephew 
to be conducted through the press, and threw 
himself back upon his red-cushioned lounge 
with an indescribable feeling of relief! He 
added that the great fatigue of mind throughs 
out the whole task had resulted from the care 
and pains required in the construction and ar- 
rangement of materials, and not in the mere 
literary composition of the successive chap- 
ters. 

But what magnificent volumes! What a 
work for an old man to have achieved !' What 
a fitting close to the labors of a long and busy 
life! They unite on one page, and will per- 
petuate in one memory, not only a great 
name, but its great namesake: the Father of 
the American Republic, and the Father of the 
American Republic of Letters. 

On the parlor wall hung the engraving of: 
Faed’s picture of “Scott and his Contempo- 
raries.” I alluded to it as presenting a group 
of his former friends. 

“Yes,” said he, “I knew every man of 
them but three; and now they are all gone.” 

“ Are the portraits good ?” I inquired, 

“ Scott’s head,” he replied, “is well drawn, 
though the expression lacks something of 
Scott’s force; Campbell's is tolerable; Lock» 
hart’s is the worst. Lockhart,” said he, “ was 
a man of very delicate organization, but he 
had a more manly look than in the picture.” 

“You should write one more book,” I 
hinted. 

“ What is that?” 

“Your reminiscences of those literary 
friends.” : 

« Ah,” he exclaimed, “it is too late nowt 
I shall never take the pen again; I have so 





entirely given up writing, that even my best 
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gest. No more books.now!” at 
¢ He referred to the visit, a week before, 
from Mr. Willis, whose letter he had just been 
yeading inthe HomeJournal.~ 5° 
“Tam most glad,” said he, “that Mr, 


Willis remembered my nieces; they are my: 
" houseke¢gpers and nurses; they take such 


good’ care of me that really I am the most 
fortunate old bachelor in the world! Yes,” he 
repeated with a merry emphasis, “the most 
fortunate old bachelor in all the world!” 

It was delightful to-witness the animation 
of bis manner, and the heartiness of his grat- 
itude, as he continued to relate how they 
stpplied all his wants—gave him his medi- 
cines at the right time, without troubling him 
to look at the clock for himself—called him 
down to breakfast—cloaked and shawled him 
for his morning ride—brought him his het for 
his fine-weather walks—and in every possible 
#ay humored him in every possible whim. 

“T call them sometimes my nieces,” he 
said, “ but oftener my daughters!” 

As I rose to go, he brought from the corner 
of the room a photograph of a little girl, ex- 
hibiting it with great enthusiasm. It was a 
gift from a little child who had come to see 
him every day during his sickness. The pic- 
ture-was accompanied with a note, printed in 
large letters, with a lead pencil, by the little 
correspondent, who said she was too young 
to write! He spoke with great vivacity of 
his childish visitor, ‘“ Children,” said the old 
man, “are great pets: I am very fond of the 
little creatures.” 
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friends’ letters lie unanswered. [must have |. 


The. author’s.¢tudy—into which I looked. 
for adew moments before leaving—is a smal] 
room, almostientirely filled by the great writs 
|ing-table and the lounge behind it. The walls 
are ladén with books ang pictures, which evi- 
dently are’ xe-arranged-every day by some deliy 
eate hand; for none of'the books were tum- 
bled into 4 gorner, and no papers were lying 
loose upon the table. The pen; too, was laid 
precisely parallel to the edge of the inkstan? 
—a nicety Which only a womanly. housekeépe, 
would-persevere to maintain! . Besides, there 
was not a speck of dust upon carpet or cush- 
ion ! 1 : fry sabe 

I stood reverently in the Jittle room—as if 
it were a sacred place! Its associations filled 
my mind with as much delight as if I had 
been breathing fragrance from hidden flowers,- 
On leaving,-I carried the picture of it vividly 
in my -mind, and still carry it;—the quiet, 
secluded, poetic haunt in which a gregt author 
wrote his greatest works! 

As TI came away, the old gentleman bun- 
dled his shawl about him, and stood a few 
moments on the steps.. A’ momentary burst 
of sunshine fell. on him through the breaking 
clouds, In that full light he looked still less 
like an old man than in the dark parlor by 
the shaded window. His form was slightly 
bent, but the quiet humor of the early pore 
traits was still lingering in his face. He was 
the same genial, generous, merry-eyed man 


jat seventy-seven as Jarvis had painted him 


nearly fifty years before. I wish always to 
remember him as I saw him at that last mo- 





ment! THEODORE TILTON, 





SKYLARKS AND Evrorean Brrps on Lone 
Istanp.—To the Editors of the Evening Post: 
The article with the above caption, which ap- 
peared in your valuable journal a short time 
since, must have been eagerly read by all lovers 
of the feather tribe. 

That skylarks bred in the vicinity of Wil- 
liamsburgh some five or six years ago, is doubt- 
less a well-established fact. They were, of 
course, brought there and freed for the purpose, 
although it has been said that they had escaped 
from some vessel-in the harbor. 

Be it as it may, the question now is, have 
they withstood the persecution of boys, cats, and 
guns? If they have been seen within a year or 
‘two, the fact of their having prospered so long 
would seem to promise their future safety. 

It has also been reported that another Euro- 


pean bird, distinguished not so mueh for his 
song as his domestic qualities, has been brought 
over for the purpose of naturalization—the house 
sparrow. The Americans are very fond of shade 
trees in their cities, but the leaves become:so in- 
fested with caterpillars, that they have had to 
resort to the use of an otherwise objectionable 
treé, the ailantus, merely because it is free from 


city life, and is a great destroyer of insects, and it 
is said that a party of Germans, knowing the 
_———_ of this bird and our necessity for 

is services, have lately imported some two or 
three hundred house sparrows, and have set 
‘them free to multiply their species. 

It is very probable there are some of your 
readers who, through your columns, could give 
more definite information on this, to many, ine 
teresting subject. ORNITHOLOGIST. 








vermin. The house sparrow is very fond of - 





